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CHAPTEK I. 



Sir Frederick's return home had been deferred 
from week to week, for reasons which, at the 
moment, appeared to him unanswerable. When 
he found himself once more at Maydwell, and 
perceived with how much pleasure Laura and 
Clarice welcomed him back, he wondered why- 
he had stayed away so long. He did not, as 
Dixon had anticipated, bring any friends with 
him; but cheerfulness and gaiety seemed to 
re-visit the old mansion with its master. 

He made no communication to the girls re- 
specting the business which had taken him to 
London. That all was arranged to his satis- 
faction might be conjectured from his pleasant 
manner. At any rate, he had shaken off care 
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for the present. Nothing seemed to trouble 
his mind. He told his niece and her friend 
whatever was likely to interest them of the 
amusements into which he had entered ; pro- 
duced a large stock of the novels of the day 
and reviews, from a library to which he had 
subscribed for their benefit; and resumed at 
once his habit of not allowing an hour of the 
day to elapse, without considering, in his usual 
good natured way, what .would afford them 
pleasure. 

The inhabitants of Fordington, like sleepers 
awakened, rubbed their eyes, and began once 
more to look about them. An entirely new set 
of cakes and bonnet-ribands appeared in the 
shop windows ; and the carriages and saddle- 
horses from Maydwell passed through the little 
watering-place, to the delight of the spinsters 
and lodging-house leiJtters, even more frequently 
than ordinary, during the few days which im- 
mediately succeeded Sir Frederick's return 
from town. 
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He thought the sea-breezes more delicious 
than ever ; and rode down to bathe, the first 
morning after his arrival at Maydwell. Mrs. 
Bingley and the pupils had been getting quite 
nervous about the cricket-match ; and were 
delighted at finding that, whatever might have 
occupied his thoughts in London, now that he 
was once more among his friends in the 
country, Sir Frederick was as much interested 
in the subject as themselves- 

The match was to take place on the day ori- 
ginally fixed, against which, during his absence, 
the young men had been diligently preparing 
themselves by intense practising, under Mr. 
Holcombe's superintendence. 

The ground had been open to the players, 
though. Sir Frederick's wishes being known, 
not even the Eector took the liberty of intru- 
ding upon the ladies of his family. Mr. Bing- 
ley did not seem to consider that the young 
men under his charge had improved their 
minds, as much as Mr, Holcombe declared that 
B 2 
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his parishioners benefited in morals, by their 
devoted attention to the game ; but he regarded 
it as a wholesome recreation, when not carried 
too far ; and, at this season of particular excite- 
ment and emulation, he did not like to oppose 
their eager desire to qualify themselves for the 
approaching competition with more practised 
players. 

Sir Frederick was in a state of perpetual 
motion, from the time when the mail set him 
down at the Hotel at Fordington, to the morn- 
ing of the cricket-match. 

He had to make all persons understand that 
their presence was expected; and that Miss 
Derwent would dispense with the previous 
ceremony of their calling upon her. Laura 
saw that it was impossible, without ungracious- 
ness, to decline any longer an introduction to 
her country-neighbours ; and yielded to her 
uncle's wishes with the best grace she could 
assume. 

Her spirits were now more even than for- 
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merly. She felt equal to greater exertion, 
though, from choice, she abstained from taking 
any part in the household arrangements, or 
interfering with Dixon in her preparations for 
the impendiQg festivities. The housekeeper 
continued to have it all her own way, guided 
merely by general directions from Sir Frederick 
that everything was to go on as usual. No 
ladies could have suited her better than Miss 
Derwent and Clarice, and, in spite of the dif- 
ference that might appear to exist in their 
relative position, she treated them both with 
the same uniform respect and civility. 

It gave Sir Frederick great satisfaction to 
see Laura looking better. His niece ascribed 
the improvement to the sea au*, and the 
pleasant drives Clarice and she had taken with 
Dew-drop, on the shore and among the lanes. 
When her friend asked her why she had not 
availed herself of the opportunity to mention 
how frequently Mr. Pemberton had joined and 
accompanied them in their excursions, Laura 
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seemed embarrassed. It was quite impossible, 
she said, just now, to gain her uncle's attention 
long enough for her to be able to explain all 
these ciroumstances. Sir Frederick's whole 
time and thoughts were at present taken up by 
the cricket-match, and the party he had invited 
for the occasion. She wished to defer entering 
upon the subject of the slight attentions they 
had received from the young clergyman, until 
he should be at leisure to understand the 
opinion she had formed of his character, and 
their reasons for cultivating the acquaintance. 
Clarice did not think her altogether right, 
but, certainly, as Laura said, there was a 
restlessness and incessant hurry about Sir Fred- 
erick's manner of proceeding, at this period, 
which made it difficult to obtrude a serious and 
perhaps unwelcome topic upon his attention. 
She fancied his behaviour towards herself less 
cordial, since his return from town, than it used 
to be before he left them. The change was 
jiot pne of which 9he could well complain. He 
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was not less polite, perhaps more so than ever ; 
but Clarice felt that some of his former warm- 
hearted friendliness was deficient. He might, 
as his niece observed, have his mind fuU of 
past and present amusements ; yet Clarice did 
not believe him to be unconscious of the slight 
reserve which had very recently sprung up 
between them. Whatever might be its origin, 
she did her best to dispel it, and strove to 
enter into the spirit of gaiety and animation, 
which the return of Sir Frederick diflftised 
through the establishment. 

Even Laura roused herself to take an active 
part, in decorating with flowers the tables which 
were spread in the dining room, for the specta- 
tors of the cricket match. The players were 
to partake of refreshments in the tent, during 
the intervals of the game ; but, in the evening, 
all were to assemble in the house. When the 
sun shone bright, at noonday, on the first of 
August, its beams lit up quite a holiday scene 
in the green park of Maydwell. The paths were 
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thronged with rustics, from the village and 
surrounding country ; while the gentry of the 
neighbourhood were every instant arriving, by 
the different roads which traversed the domain. 
The white tent garlanded with flowers, the 
cricketers with their picturesque dresses of 
white and pink flannel, the gay groups of 
visitors, and the scattered parties of the country- 
people, formed a cheerful picture. 

After the first few arrivals, Garice and Laura 
went down to the cricket-ground, and the 
servants were directed to usher the rest of the 
visitors thither. No one liked to lose the 
beginning of the match. Sir Frederick gave 
precedence to his opponents. His party were to 
come in later in the day. At present, he kept 
himself at liberty to do the honours to his 
fair guests, and introduced Miss Derwent in 
turn to e^ch new-comer on the ground. 

He paid particular attention to Lady For- 
tescue, and chose the best position in front of 
the tent pitched for the ladies, for her to oh- 
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serve the progress of the game. She under- 
stood it thoroughly, and scored down the 
achievements of the players. In person she 
was a tall dignified woman, about the age of 
Sir Frederick, and with traces of having been 
remarkably handsome, before undergoing the 
trials of several arduous campaigns in India, 
evfery danger of which she had shared with 
her husband. In fact, it was said in the camp 
that Lady Fortescue would have made the 
better General of the two. 

Whatever she might have sufltered had not 
saddened her. She laughed at Sir Frederick's 
gallantries, but accepted them as if they were 
her due. He stayed by her side until impera- 
tively summoned to the field* Clarice noticed 
that the gay widow wore the colours which 
Sir Frederick had assumed for his club. Her 
chip bonnet had a long drooping pink and 
white feather. Her wide ribands corresponded 
in hue, and showed strongly against the dark 
morone satin of her dress. At any distance, if 
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Sir Frederick turned his head from the players, 
in the direction of the ladies' tent, he could see 
his own colours floating conspicuously and 
encouragingly on the breeze. No one could 
doubt for a moment that Lady Fortescue was 
perfectly sincere, when she earnestly wished 
him success, as he parted from her. 

Contrary to all reasonable expectation, the 
opponents of the Maydwell Eleven got very 
little in their first innings. This part of the 
match was over before luncheon, and a by no 
means formidable score run up. Sir Frederick 
offered his arm to Lady Fortescue to conduct 
her to the house, leaving the Eector as his 
substitute in doing the honours to the players, 
until he had established the ladies of the party 
satisfactorily. 

On their way across the park, Lady For- 
tescue surprised him by asking, somewhat 
abruptly, when and where he had become 
acquainted with Miss Le Sage. 

Sir Frederick told her the little he knew 
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respecting his niece's Mend and companion. 
Lady Fortescue seemed considerably agitated. 
" I am certain that she is the daughter of poor 
Francis Le Sage, who fell by my husband's 
side, at Bhurtpore : '' she said. " Sir Andrew 
always declared that he was the most gallant 
officer in the regiment. I have been looking 
at this young lady, all the morning, and can 
recognise every feature. Will you introduce 
us to each other ? " 

Clarice showed even more emotion than 
Jiady Fortescue had done, when made ac- 
quainted by Sir Frederick with the widow's 
past knowledge of her father. Until now, he 
had not been aware that Major Le Sage was 
an officer in his brother Colonel Derwent's 
regiment, and that, like him, he had served 
with distinction in India. It was true that he 
had asked no questions concerning her parent- 
age ; and, from the respect with which he 
treated her, Clarice might imagine that he 
knew something of her family ; but he thought 
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her singularly reserved ; and felt hurt at having 
been kept in ignorance. It seemed against her 
will, even at present, that Lady Fortescue's 
attentions brought her into notice. As speedily 
as possible, she retired into the background. 
For once, the timid Laura and her lively friend 
appeared to have changed characters. 

" These are the chances of war. What ter- 
rible vicissitudes one meets with, every day !" 
said Lady Fortescue, after Sir Frederick had 
withdrawn from the tent, when a few words from 
Mrs. Holcombe, uttered with a slightly sar- 
castic intonation of voice, had made her better 
acquainted with the position Clarice occupied 
in the family than anything which he had told 
her. 

"Her mother was a prodigiously silly 
woman ! I shall never forget how totally in- 
capable she seemed to be of acting for herself, 
when her brave husband was taken away from 
her. I wonder what has become of her. Her 
father was a rich Calcutta merchant, but would 
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not forgive her for running away with young 
Le Sage, when he was only a subaltern, and ac- 
companying him out to India." 

" It seems strange that Miss Le Sage did 
not mention her mother :" remarked Mrs. 
Holcombe. " You spoke to her very kindly. 
I do not know whether she or Miss Derwent 
is the most reserved. I can make nothing of 
them ; but, I understand, other people do not 
find it so difficult to form their acquaintance. 
Do you think it possible, Lady Fortescue, that 
her mother, since she was not a sensible woman, 
may have made some mesalliance of which the 
young lady is ashamed. * In Italy, it seems, 
she is residing. I should not be surprised to 
hear that she had married some professional 
singer. Those persons are sometimes said to 
be very fascinating, and Miss Le Sage, I am 
told, plays and sings divinely. Sir Frederick 
seemed quite bewitched by her music, before 
he went up to London." 

" She is a very attractive-looking creature :" 
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said the widow, musingly. "How long has 
she been here ?" 

" More than six weeks :" confidentially re- 
sponded Mrs. Holcombe. " Sir Frederick has 
been away the greater part of the time ; but 
neither Penelope nor I consider it at all 
prudent in Miss Derwent to have such a very 
young and pretty companion. My husband 
is the most careless of mortals, and declares 
there is no danger ; but men like Sir Frederick 
Derwent are not always on their guard." 

Lady Fortescue looked up quickly, though 
with a smile upon her fece. 

" Sir Frederick Derwent ! I really see no 
danger. Mr. Holcombe is perfectly right. Un- 
less some one puts such a thing into his head, 
he will not think of this young girl. She is 
not in the least his style of beauty. He likes 
something more prononcie : — ^a woman who has 
seen a little of the world, and knows how to 
amuse him. I should as soon imagine a regi- 
ment of troops of the line laying down its 
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arms before a militia corps, as our Mend 
yieldiag to a iendresse for this boarding-school 
young lady.'' 

She drew herself up as proudly as if head- 
ing in its charge the regiment of which she 
spoke; and the pink and white feathers 
shivered with indignation. 

Miss Holcombe, who had come on a visit to 
her sister-in-law, on purpose to attend the 
cricket-match, looked pleased. Lady Fortescue 
was certainly a woman of penetration; but 
Penelope had her own ideas on the subject of 
Sir Frederick Derwent's character, and they 
were not altogether unfounded. She was 
neither so young as Clarice, nor so old, by 
fifteen years, as the widow ; and she fancied 
no one had studied Sir Frederick's inclinations 
and understood his uncertain humours better 
than herself. 

Lady Fortescue never for a moment con- 
descended to think of the Eector's not very 
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handsome sister as ; rival ; but she was not 
altogether an insignificant one. The widow 
had made several breaches in the wall of the 
fortress/ and headed many a gallant charge ; 
but her attacks were open. She thought her- 
self sure of victory. Penelope went on with a 
quiet imdermining process of her own. It was 
possible that she might find herself in the 
heart of the citadel, and mistress of its de- 
fences, sooner than Sir Andrew's relict. 

Nothing could exceed the interest they both 
displayed, when the ladies went back to the 
ground. Sir Frederick was standing at the 
wicket, playing remarkably well. The oppo- 
site party could not get him firom his post. He 
kept it triumphantly until, one after another, 
the rest of the Maydwell Eleven had had 
their several turns ; and carried his bat off the 
ground. 

No one clapped her hands and cheered him 
more emphatically than the widow. The pink 
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and white feathers and streamers were tremu- 
lous with exultation. As he passed Miss Hol- 
combe, Sir Frederick stopped for a moment, at- 
tracted by her pleased and excited look. 

" I thought you did not understand the 
game :" he said. " Holoombe protests that he 
cannot teach you its mysteries. How atten- 
tively you have been observing us ! You must 
have learned something to-day, for your ob- 
servation has never wandered from the 
players." 

Penelope looked down, and then up in his 
face. 

" Did you notice that I was interested ?" 
she asked. " How could I possibly help it, 
when you were in for such an immense time ? 
It is very different when Mr. Bingley^s young 
men are bowled out, or whatever they call it, 
after two or three casts of the ball. I had no 
difficulty in understanding all I wished to 
know about it, this afternoon, and certainly 
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cannot complain that the game was devoid of 
attraction." 

She put a couple of very pretty pink and 
white rose-buds, which she held in her hand, 
into Sir Frederick's; colouring vividly as he 
accepted them, and placed them in his vest. 

" These are your colours. I have not worn 
them as conspicuously as some ladies on the 
ground; but I have not, perhaps, been less 
earnest in my wishes for the success of your 
party." 

She looked down again and sighed. Sir 
Frederick remained by her chair, explaining 
to her various points of the game, in which 
she had only lately professed to take an in- 
terest. 

Lady Fortescue tolerated very impatiently 
Sir Frederick's desertion, and assailed him with 
a running fire of coquetries, when at last he 
approached her. The second innings did not 
make up to the opposition party for the first. 
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They were completely beaten. The only feult 
of the matter was that the battle, on the part 
of the Maydwell Eleven, seemed to have been 
somewhat too easily won. 

At eight o'clock they all adjourned to the 
house. Tea and coffee, with music and con- 
versation, flUed up the evening, until the an- 
nouncement of supper. 

Many of Sir Frederick's guests, who had 
heard from the Kector's wife of Miss Le Sage's 
extraordinary musical abilities, were greatly 
disappointed by his not asking her to sing. 
She had refused Mr Holcombe's petition ; but 
if her host had invited her to the pianoforte, 
she would doubtless, it was supposed, have 
consented to exert herself for their entertain- 
ment. Lady Fortescue rattled her jewelled 
fingers over the keys, playing a march which 
might have roused her dead husband from his 
repose; though that, probably, was the- very 
last thing she wanted. Mrs. Holcombe and 
Penelope sang some pretty duets. Sir Frede- 
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rick stood by the inBtrument, talking to the 
performers. lie could not have forgotten 
f 3arice^» remarkable talent, though he had not, 
»iiico his return from London, asked her to sing 
to him ; for Mr». Ilolcombe, several times, in 
hi<» hearing, repeated to different persons her 
ot^fiervation, that »ho understood Miss Le 
Sage to be quite equal to some of the finest 
profewiional wingers. Very few ladies had any 
pretension to compete with her. 

Something in her manner of saying this, and 
disking for the favour of hearing her, -dis- 
pleased him greatly. He would not convey 
her message to Clarice on the subject. If 
Miss Le Sage chose to sing, he determined that 
it should not be at his dictation. He was glad^ 
nevertheless, when Lady Fortescue went to 
her with marked politeness, and, aftor sitting 
by and conversing with her for some time, led 
Clarice to the instrument. She saw that he 
was listening attentively, but he did not 
draw near and stand by her, or address to 
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her the same compliments with which he had 
repaid the widow and Penelope for their very- 
inferior performance. 

The widow was probably aware that Sir 
Frederick would be more assailable, when two 
or three glasses of champagne had refreshed 
him after his exertions, and softened his heart. 
Her most formidable attack was reserved for 
the time when she sat beside him at the head 
of the supper-table. A very powerful battery 
of small artillery played upon him from her 
eyes, which had lost none of their brilliancy, 
and from her smiling lips. Being a woman of 
a determined character, with a good many 
resources at her command, she had made up 
her mind, oh his first settling in the neigh- 
bourhood, that Sir Frederick Derwent was a 
man to suit her. Before laying regular siege to 
the place, she calculated her disposable means 
of reducing it to subjection, and decided that 
both parties would find their advantage in an 
honourable aUiauce. 
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The fine property he possessed in the county 
was known to be considerably encumbered. 
Lady Fortcscue had the power of clearing it, 
while hers was only a temporary interest in 
her pretty residence, in a romantic district of 
the neighbourhood. She could give up Carys- 
fort at a quarter's notice; and, like a true 
soldier's wife, she was ready to start the mo- 
ment fresh marching orders were promulgated. 
Sir Andrew had always done her the justice of 
confessing that she troubled him with no 
feminine nonsense ; and would roll up the pink 
and white feathers and streamers into the 
smallest possible compass. She was a woman 
to make a fine figure at the head of a regiment 
on occasions of parade, or to share the soldier's 
ration and the baggage- waggon, at a critical 
emergency. 

By this fair enemy, armed at all points for 
conquest, Sir Frederick Derwent was seated, 
as he had been more than a hundred times 
before, at all the dinner and supper-tables 
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in this hospitable neighbourhood. It was an 
understood thing that he escorted the widow. 
Numberless were the jqkes which circulated 
at their expense; and neither party seemed 
greatly to dislike them. 

They had both passed the age of extreme 
sensitiveness ; at all events, where the other 
was concerned. Sir Frederick was quite aware 
of the widow's designs upon his freedom. He 
was a good deal flattered by her obvious par- 
tiality, and enjoyed the skirmishing she put in 
practice to win him to surrender at discretion ; 
but still the dinner-parties and cricket-matches 
went on,-6eason after season elapsed,-eyery 
time they met, his compliments and glances 
were more tender, — ^but his flag was not lowered. 
All the cannon she could bring to bear upon 
the walls of his bachelor determinations, had 
not effected a practicable breach. He had been 
six years in the neighbourhood ; and still the 
running lease of Carysfort was renewed, year 
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by year, and May dwell Place remained without 
a mistress. 

A diversion was effected on this occasion by 
Mrs. Bingley, who sat on the other side of Sir 
Frederick. He generally contrived to have, 
some pretty person near him, to whom he 
might resort as a defence from the often 
alarming overtures of the widow. The Curate 
of Fordington's pretty wife frequently took 
up this position. She had very 'little objec- 
tion to flirting with any one ; and Sir Frede- 
rick Derwent was a decided favourite with 
the lively but by no means bad-hearted little 
woman. 

He was pleased with her for talking in a 
different tone fi'om Mrs. Holcombe's of Clarice 
Le Sage's singing ; as well as flattered by her 
complaints of his having neglected her, on the 
cricket ground. Mrs. Bingley was extremely 
musical. She told Sir Frederick, nothing would 
give her so much pleasure as his bringing his 
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niece, and her charming young friend, to drink 
tea with herself and her good qniet husband, 
at Fordington. Her owti singing depended 
entirely upon the humour of the moment. 
She could manage to accompany him to her 
own pianoforte, and they might get up some 
glees and catches ; but she could not possibly 
venture upon exhibiting before so numerous a 
party. 

Sir Frederick promised every thing she 
wished. He seldom refused a lady's petition ; 
especially when it was from so pretty a person 
as Mrs. Bingley. Lady Fortescue, on the other 
side of him, was eagerly discussing a project 
for organising an archery-corps, with a regular 
uniform, and the band of the regiment 
stationed at the nearest sea-port town, to play 
at her parties. Miss Derwent and Miss Le 
Sage must come over, and pass a week with 
her. Sir Frederick, of course, had his own 
way about such arrangements, and could bring 
them at any time. She would not let him off 
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until he had fixed a period for his niece and 
her young friend's paying her a visit. The 
gay widow spoke with great kindness of Clarice, 
and, for her father's sake, expressed a wish to 
shew her particular attention. 

After the healths of the victorious and the 
beaten parties had been harmoniously drunk, 
as well as Sir Frederick Derwent's and Lady 
Fortescue's, the ladies withdrew from the table. 
The campaign was not over. The coup-de- 
grace^ the widow felt, was still to be given ; 
but she rose superior, like a great warrior, to 
reverses, and scoffed at difficulties. The 
archery-meetings were yet to come; and it 
was the military music of the regimental band 
which had drowned the timid sentences of Sir 
Andrew Fortescue's proposals to his high- 
spirited lady-love. 

Nothing could be more insinuating than the 
Baronet's parting address, as he handed her 
to the carriage. Lady Fortescue's heart beat, 
and her step involuntarily imitated the quick 
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march of the renowned — ^th Light Infantry, 
which her departed husband had so often led to 
victory. Sir Frederick generally reserved his 
tenderest demonstrations towards the widow 
till the last. When he pressed her hand, and 
conjured her to ^ut the carriage-window, and 
she heard him enjoin the coachman to drive 
carefully, she always felt sure of her conquest. 

Unfortunately, Sir Frederick was quite as 
urgent respecting the care Bingley's steadiest 
pupil was to take of the poney-carriage, and the 
pretty wife, whom, contrary to Sir Frederick's 
advice, the grave but incautious Curate had 
committed to his charge; and Penelope Hol- 
combe, as she took his arm through the shrub- 
bery, had just as much reason as the widow to 
suppose, that the assiduity •with which he 
guided her between the boles of the trees, and 
over the roots which, here and there, stretched 
across the path, arose from a very particular 
interest in her wel&re. 

The Eectory-party were the last to take 
c 2 
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leave. Sir Frederick had particularly requested 
them to wait till the carriages were gone^ in 
order that he might unlock ths gate at the end 
of the grove, for the ladies to shorten their 
walk. This was his constant practice, when 
the Holcombes visited him. They accepted the 
attention quite as a matter of course. 

Laura and Clarice were still in the drawing- 
room when he returned. He had not been 
absent altogether more than a quarter of an 
hour. When Sir Frederick came into the 
room, he found them waiting to bid him good 
night, before retiring to rest. He amused 
them, for some time, with his remarks, telling 
them anecdotes respecting some of the guests, 
none of them ill-natured, but pointed and 
graphic. All the time he was speaking, he 
stood near Laura; most of his conversation 
was addressed to her; but Clarice could not 
help observing that his looks were directed to 
herself. At first, he seemed anxious to make 
her laugh, perhaps, to atone for the attention 
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which politeness had obliged him to pay to 
others more than to her, during the day. He 
appeared to wish to catch the quick flash of 
her eye, the merry music of Ker laugh. 
Gradually, the expression with which he re- 
garded her changed. He did not tell as many 
amusing anecdotes; but he stiU seemed trying 
to induce her to look up. Once or twice, he 
addressed her by name, repeating what Lady 
Fortescue had said, and the particular invita- 
tion she had desired him to convey to her. 

Clarice felt her colour rise, as she encoun- 
tered those frequent glances. For the first 
time since she had known him, his features 
were grave, and his manner of contemplating 
her half abstracted. She scarcely knew of 
what he could be thinking,' or why, after 
studiously avoiding her nearly all the day, he 
now appeared to be observing her attentively, 
and endeavouring to make her talk to him ; 
but she felt glad that he was laying aside the 
coolness which had mortified her; and re- 
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gretted^ as the pleaBantest portion of a day 
pa&sed among so many strangers, the close of 
their colloquy, when Laura, frftigued with her 
unusual exertions, broke it up, by retiring for 
the night. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Dixon's report to Sir Frederick, the nexjt morn- 
ing, that Miss Derwent's maid was going to 
take her mistress's breakfast to her, in her 
dressingroom, as she was too much £a.tigued to 
come down stairs, gave him considerable im- 
easiness. He went to enquire from Clarice 
what was the matter ; and all the time she was 
making the tea, and sending up a cup to her 
friend, he walked up and down the lawn, and 
in and out at the French windows, in a state 
of great discomposure, examining the thin slices 
of toast on the tray, and wishing that he 
could prevail upon the invalid to try a more 
nourishing diet. He would rather have put off 
the cricket-match, ten times over, than that 
Laura should suffer from the great exertion 
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she had made, in controlling her spirits suffi- 
ciently to entertain his guests. 

Clarice tried to reassure him. Laura's in- 
disposition was not severe. A few hours' 
quiet would, she trusted, set her free from the 
troublesome headache with which she had 
awakened. She went up, at Sir Frederick's re- 
quest, to enquire whether he should ride over 
to Fordington, and desire the Esculapius of 
the watering-place to come and prescribe for 
her : in short, whether there was anything in 
his power which might give her relief. 

Miss Derwent was touched by his kindness. 
Clarice thought her looking ill, and sadder even 
than usual, and urged her to comply with Sir 
Frederick's wishes, and see a physician ; but of 
this Laura would not hear. She had not slept 
well. The sight of so many strange faces, and 
the noise of voices and music, had haunted her 
all night, and made her feverish and restless. 

** Amongst other things, ClarioCj" she said, 
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blushing — "when X was lying awake, it oc- 
curred to me that you were certainly right in 
believing, that we ought to mention to my 
uncle our having seen a little of Mr. Pember^ 
ton, during his absence. I wish you would 
tell him of it. Now that the cricket-mateh is 
over, he would be at leisure to attend to you.'^ 

Though Clarice perfectly agreed with her 
friend as to tiie expediency of tiie measure, 
and had even pressed it upon her, she thought 
it was Laura's duty, rather than hers, to men- 
tion the acquaintance she had formed with Mr. 
Pemberton, to her uncle. 

" What reason am I to give for our having 
allowed him to join us so often ?" she asked. 
" I am quite certain Sir Frederick will be dis- 
pleased." 

^^ Not with you ;" said Laura, quickly. " / 
should make some laboured excuse, and get 
frightened. The idea of having to tell what 
was perhaps imprudent on my part, has made 
me quite ill already. You have nothing for 

c 5 
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which to reproach yourself. Besides, you are 
so candid. It will come quite naturally from 
you, and you will be sure to say what is right 
and straightforward. Indeed, aarice, you 
must do me this favour, or I shall not get rid 
of my headache. If this were off my mind, I 
think I should be well enough to take a. drive 
with you and my uncle, in the afternoon." 

Sir Frederick was still pacing up and down 
before the breakfast room, when Clarice re- 
joined him. He seemed much pleased at 
Laura's idea of the drive, and began cogitating 
in what direction he should take them. Clarice 
walked by him, as he seemed to wish her to 
take part in the deliberation. Presently, he 
brought her parasol from the hall, and pro- 
posed that they should go and look at the 
garden. Generally, he took a turn with her 
and Laura, after breakfast, in the wide green 
walk between the lavender beds and the old 
fashioned sweet-scented flowers. Now, he 
wanted her to gather what her friend liked 
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best, and take them up, with his love, to her 
dressingroom. 

Clarice found the task her friend had im- 
posed upon her, less difficult than she had 
anticipated. Sir Frederick himself led the 
way, by asking her several questions respecting 
the manner in which they had contrived to 
amuse themselves, in his absence. It would 
have Jbeen contrary to her nature to maintain 
any concealment ; and, as she had not derived 
any particular gratification, which needed ex- 
cuse, from the young clergyman's society, she 
could name Lewis Pemberton without blushing. 

They had not, hitherto, had any opportunity, 
she said, of mentioning his civility, when, once 
or twice, the poney's eccentricities had led them 
into situations of perplexity. The acquain- 
tance which had since continued, owed its 
origin to this source; and Laura, she knew, 
desired to ask Sir Frederick, whether his quarrel 
with the Pembertoiis was of such a nature as 
to preclude their intimacy with a person who 
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seemed to be, in every respect, the opposite to 
his brother. His disposition was, evidently, a 
very kind one. Laura's dejection had yielded 
more to his arguments, founded on the high 
view he entertained of the duties of life, than 
to any representation made by others of the 
danger of indulging her natural and amiable 
sorrow. Clarice thought that his manner of 
conversing with them, and of pointing out 
objects of amusement and instruction in their 
rambles, had roused Laura, and done her a 
great deal of good. 

Sir Frederick did not interrupt her. He 
seemed instinctively to perceive that it was her 
friend's cause, not her own that she. was ad- 
vocating ; and was as certain on which side of 
the poney-carriage Lewis Pemberton usually 
walked, as if he had seen him exercising a 
beneficial influence over Dew-drop, every 
afternoon, for the last three weeks. His own 
knowledge, personally, of Lewis Pemberton 
was very slight ; but he was aware of the 
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high character which he bore in the country, 
and did not class him in the same category 
with his elder brother. 

He thanked Clarice warmly, when she 
ceased speaking, for the information she had 
given him. It was fortunate for Laura that 
she had a Mend so well judging as herself. 
He feared that his niece waCs very sensitive, 
and too much guided by impulse ; and he 
scarcely knew how to correct the bias of her 
natural disposition. Probably, at that moment, 
Clarice, with her fair broad brow, and earnest 
eyes, severe in youthful beauty, without a 
thought that needed excuse, and with true 
warm Mendship regulating every beat of her 
heart, appeared to him the best duenna his 
niece could have selected. He walked by her 
side, and applied to her for advice, with the 
deepest respect. 

With regard to Lewis Pemberton, he did 
not express any decided opinion. Not liking 
to appear prejudiced against one whose greatest 
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disappointment in life had arisen £roin his dis- 
posal of the living of Maydwell in behalf of 
Mr. Holcombe, he yet could not bring himself 
to say anything in his favour. He did not 
attach much importance to the circumstances 
just related to him. Laura would see nothing 
more of the yoimg clergyman, now that he 
was returned hoine ; and he did not mean to 
leave his fair charges again unprotected, for a 
length of time to come. What might have 
made him uneasy, if communicated by gossiping 
acquaintances, seemed, when candidly revealed 
by Clarice, to pass from his mind and leave 
hardly any trace of annoyance. Laura had 
certainly chosen her ambassadress wisely ; and 
Clarice had been inspired to say exactly what 
served their cause with Sir Frederick, and pre- 
served them from blame. 

His thoughts were a good deal distracted 
while Clarice was talking to him. At another 
time, he might have been more in the humour 
to attach importance to any intimacy between 
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his niece and yonng Pemberton. If Laura 
had told him, with conscious blushes and elabo- 
rate excuses, that they had been wandering 
through the green lanes together ; the man of 
tilie world might have been alarmed at such an 
ominous conmiencement of a friendship between 
two yoimg people, whom it was by no means 
his wish to see too much thrown together ; but 
the feet was. Sir Frederick was as inexperienced 
as a baby in the duties of a vigilant guardian ; 
and Clarice Le Sage, as she walked up and 
down the broad grass- walk, slowly, with her 
long dark curls blown off her smooth cheek by 
the summer wind, looked marvellously pretty. 

All that Lady Fortescue had told him about 
her fether came back to his mind. Though he 
had treated her with unyaxymg kindness, he 
fancied that he had scarcely done justice to the 
daughter of his brother's friend, of a gallant 
officer, even in thinking of her as Laura's 
companion. In his house, and among his 
friends, he was determined that henceforth 
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no such derogatory sentences as he had ac- 
cidentally overheard, the night before, should 
be uttered. If reduced in circumstances, she 
was not the less a lady in his estimation ; and 
he was ready to throw down the gauntlet to 
maintain her right of equality with his niece. 
Laura Derwent and Clarice Le Sage, children 
of brave defenders of their country — ^both 
orphans — ^both elegant and refined ! He would 
not acknowledge that the diflference of fortune 
was worthy of any consideration. Clarice's 
uni^perou. condition ennobled her in hi, 
eyes. 

In speaking of her Mend, Laura had said 
that Clarice was indebted to her only for com- 
panionship and friendship. At present, she 
had no home of her own. No pecuniary obli- 
gations existed between them. Whatever 
might be Miss Le Sage's difficulties, she was 
independent. Her manner betokened no pain- 
ful sense of inferiority ; but she wept, as Laura 
might have done, at the recollection of their 
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loss, when the conversation turned upon Colonel 
and Mrs Derwent ; and she told Sir Frederick 
of the affection she had borne them, and the 
constant kindness they had been in the habit of 
bestowin^upon her from a child. 

Whatever recalled the idea of his brother, 
was certain strongly to affect Sir Frederick. 
He reproached Clarice gently, for not having 
sooner informed him of the friendship which 
had existed between Colonel Derwent and her 
father ; and begged her henceforth to consider 
him — ^he did not exactly know in what light — 
father was too elderly, brother too juvenile. 
At length, he decided upon finishing the sen- 
tence vaguely. He refrained from stating 
precisely the degree of relationship wherein she 
was to regard him as staiiding towards her ; 
but she was to count upon his services. 

Clarice very cordially acceded to his request. 
She felt so much obliged to him, so much more 
at her ease than had been the case for the last 
few days, while her goodhumoured host had 
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treated her coldly, that she woiild willingly 
have promised to view him as father, brother^ 
or uncle, as soon as he conld make up his mind 
which it was to be. They walked up and 
down together, talking pleasantly. *She even 
laid her fair hand in his, to ratify the bargain. 
She was to look up to him, henceforward, for 
advice and assistance, with the same confidence 
as Laura. Perhaps, on this occasion, Sir 
Frederick would have carried her taper fingers 
respectfully to his lips, with fewer scruples of 
conscience than when she took the thorns out 
of his hand ; and Clarice was too well pleased 
with him, too much inclined to regard him in 
the paternal light, to think such an action a 
liberty ; when, suddenly, through the arch in 
the sweet-briar hedge opening into the kitchen 
garden, the Eector sauntered into view. 

Mr. Holcombe had been so much in the 
habit of traversing the grounds of Maydwell, 
at all times and seasons, in pursuit of its master, 
without ever finding himself an unwelcome 
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Tisitor, that it had not occurred to him how 
inopportmie this early morning call might be. 
The gardens lay at the back of the house, and 
contigaous to the shrubberies. He was on his 
way to the private door of Sir Frederick's 
apartments ; and had not the slightest mten- 
tion of disturbing the young ladies, when he 
interrupted his Mend and Miss Le Sage in 
their Ute-d-Ute. 

For the first time in his existence, the Baro- 
net thought it was possible to be on too easy 
terms with his neighbours. He did not recol- 
lect that, for the last five years, Holcombe had 
possessed a key of the gate at the other end of 
the garden, next the village, and had always 
availed himself of his privileges without 
giving offence. He could not have felt more 
surprised or annoyed at the intrusion, if he had 
been the most exclusive, solitude-loving mortal 
in creation. 

Clarice turned towards the house, after 
slightly acknowledging the Eector's polite salu- 
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tatioiL and enquiries after Miss Derwent. Sir 
Frederick answered his questions wi«i great 
YolubiUty, thereby saving her the trouble of 
speaking. Gtathering the flowers for Laura, 
she went slowly, and with a somewhat haughty 
step, along the green pathway, leaving the 
Baronet and his friend together. 

Sir Frederick Derwent could have dispensed 
with Mr. Holcombe's presence. He did not 
like the satirical expression of his countenance, 
as his eyes followed her retreating figure. If 
Holcombe said anything impertinent, he felt 
much in the humour to quarrel with him. 

Perhaps, this inclination was perceptible. 
Sir Frederick was a passionate man. Mr. Hol- 
combe did not provoke any immediate explosion 
of wrath. His friend could not reasonably 
object to his admiriag her elastic walk and 
graceftd figure ; and the Eector did not appear 
to notice the haughtiness with which she swept 
past him. 

" It was pleasant to see the place looking 
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itself again, yesterday, Derwent:" he said, 
after they lost sight of her, "In a general 
way, my wife is a very popular character, and 
so goodnatured that it has made her quite 
uncomfortable not to be of service in rendering 
the neighbourhood agreeable to your niece and 
her pretty friend. I assure you, it is not our 
fault that we have appeared so inhospitable, 
and that we have seen nothing of them at the 
Parsonage." 

" Laura is such a stranger among us all, that 
we can scarcely wonder at even Mrs. Holcombe 
not having found out the way to her friend- 
ship." Sir Frederick answered, somewhat coldly. 
" She is very imwell, this morning ; and I 
am sorry that I persuaded her to over-exert 
herself. It is evident, a quiet life suits her 
best." 

« 

" Take care that she does not fall into the 
very society you most dislike :" said Mr. Hol- 
combe, as seriously as his friend. " Miss 
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Derwent is just in that low state of spirits 
wliich a designing, clever fellow would know 
how to work upon. My pastoral ministrations, 
— though I never like to press them, in season 
and out of season, — ^were quite at her service, if 
she had led the way to my offering them. 
Depend upon it, there are others who are less 
delicate, and who have not lost the opportunity 
afforded by your absence, to make an impres- 
sion on her susceptible feelings. The sort of 
intimacy which has grown up between the 
young ladies in their rambles, and that senti- 
mental young puppy at Languard, is more 
easily commenced than concluded." 

Sir Frederick was glad that Clarice had been 
beforehand with the Eector, in her communi- 
cations respecting Lewis Pemberton. It ex- 
cited no surprise, now, for him to learn that 
Miss Derwent and her friend were quite inde- 
pendent of any amusement which Mr. and Mrs. 
Holcombe had it in their power to offer them ; 
and that the young man had been their shadow. 
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Holcombe no doubt exaggerated; and at all 
events, he was prepared to say that he was 
perfectly well acquainted with all that had 
passed. 

These insinuations did not please him. He 
fiincied that the Holcombes were disposed to 
make mischief. The Eector virulently resented 
Lewis Pemberton's active discharge of duly, 
which shamed his own lazy performance. He 
warned Sir Frederick against him as a Metho- 
dist, whose society might have a dangerous ef- 
fect upon his niece. He had already persuaded 
her to visit, in what Mr. Holcombe condemned 
as too familiar and indiscriminate a way, among 
the cottages ; and exposed her to the risk of 
infection from the fever, as well as to the yet 
more perilous contagion of fanatical ideas. 

Sir Frederick thought it was quite in a 
lady's vocation to make herself acquainted with 
the wants of her humble neighbours. He was 
glad to hearthat Laura had been equal to so much 
exertion, while he was in London, and that she 
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had rendered herseK popular in the village. She 
was certainly looking all the better for it. If 
girls in general made a point of being usefully 
employed, it would be a very good thing for 
them, and keep them out of mischief. 

Mr. Holcombe shifted his ground. He tried 
to tease his Mend about the widow ; but Sir 
Frederick was not in a facetious humour. Per- 
ceiving this, he begged to talk of business, of 
that affair in particular which had taken him 
to London ; of railway-shares and investments. 
In some respects, this succeeded better. Sir 
Frederick listened more willingly ; but his 
answers were occasionally rather wide of the 
^t Hi, h««rt ™, 'not in the subject. 
When his companion took leave of him, he had 
a great mind to ask him to give up the private 
keys of the gates, and hang them up in the 
garden-parlour. 

Laura was quite relieved by hearing how 
well Clarice had acquitted herself in her 
embassy. Her headache was so much better 
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that she was able to drive out with Sir Frederick, 
in the afternoon. He took them to one of the 
nM>st remarkable sites in the neighbonrhood ; 
the remains of an ancient Boman camp which 
crowned the summit of one of the highest 
elevations of the downs. Steep as the ascent 
was, he told them races and a fair were held 
here, a few weeks later ia the year. He gene- 
rally ran a horse there himself, to encourage 
the sports, and always attended. Lady For- 
tescue's mansion was situated at no great dis- 
tance, and she generally had a large party 
staying with her. Those who were not too 
fastidious to like to see the country-people 
amused and happy, mounted the steep hill 
leading up to the course. 

The splendid view which it commanded re- 
paid them for their trouble. In the distance 
was the sea, beyond Fordington, with the bold 
cliffs of the Cove, and yet higher acclivities 
which now became visible behind them. One 

VOL. n. D 
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golden-capped hill, crowned with yellow-blos- 
somed furze, commanded the rest. The rich 
valley at their feet extended in swells of foliage, 
— intersected by deep intricate lanes, with white 
country houses and cottages gleaming among 
the dark setting of the woods, and, [now and 
then, bright glimpses of the river, — to the oppo- 
site hills, in whose bosom they could see plainly 
the house and village of Maydwell. Still 
farther oflF, on the peak of a sharp acclivity, 
towered the stem gables and dark yew trees of 
Languard. It seemed the only frowning spot 
in the landscape. 

It was a long but pleasant drive home. Sir 
Frederick kept on high ground, whence they 
might overlook the valley, and catch the dis- 
tant line of the sea. Laura was greatly de- 
lighted with the variety of the views; and 
both she and Clarice thanked him warmly for 
the pleasure he had given them. They had 
dined early, and it was quite dark before they 
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reached home. The lights in the village 
burned cheerily, as they descended from the 
hiUs. 

Miss Derwent was extremely fatigued, and 
by her uncle's advice, retired at once to her 
apartment. Clarice accompanied her friend. 
When they had left him. Sir Frederick thought 
the drawingroom wonderftdly empty, and 
scarcely knew what to do with, himself. 
Though he had been out of humour with 
Holcombe, in the morning, he was seldom vin- 
dictive. It struck him, with a sensation akin 
to seK-reproach, how neighbourly and kind the 
Eector and his wife had always been to him. 
He thought that he had neglected them lately. 
It had been quite a habit with him to walk 
down to the Parsonage, when . he felt lonely. 
He did not resist the feeling which induced 
him to think that old customs should not be 
too lightly broken through. 

Mrs. Holcombe's reception did not disappoint 
Sir Frederick. She was delighted at seeing 
D 2 
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him; the more bo, hecauae the pleasure was 
an unexpected one. The family party at the 
Bectory was, before he came, nnnsoally dull. 
Penelope had flown to the front window, when 
ehe heard the carriage drive rapidly past, long 
after h^ sifiter-in-law had finished watering 
her geraniuma, and gone in to make the tea. Bhe 
was the fiiet to hear the Baronet's step on the 
gravel path, half an hoor afterwards. She 
went into the porch to look at the stars, and 
brought him back with her. 

He was remarkably gay and good-humoured. 
No mention was made of the ladies at his 
house. He might have been its solitary occu- 
pant The palmy days seemed to have re- 
turned, when Mrs. Holcombe and Penelope 
had it all their, own way at the Hall ; when 
his carriage and servants had been at their 
. disp(»aL People had talked a good deal about 
Sir Frederick and the Eector's sister. Penelope 
had borne the gossiping of the neighbourhood 
(uplacently, the preceding summ^ ; and 
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would have suffered much more for his Boko, 
if she had seen any probability of a satisflio- 
tory residt. 

Miss Holcombe was now a year oldor^ and 
she was at a time of lifid when every your bo* 
came of consequence. She had never been 
partieularly handsome, but her figure was good, 
and she made the most of the personal ad- 
vantages idiidi Ae possessed* Tbou^ not 
gifted witfa Tcxj siq^erior UieaU tat eonvena* 
lion, die HsteiKd wdl, and knew bett^ than 
to waste a w<iid or % iw4 i^a an uu ir/>rtti)r 
objeet Skd^ va^xr^ aU hu hmMsAifjftm fer 
Sir FrederidL Tkj^ ftam dn^ tMk t> pkM^ 
Inm eertaoslT 4(flM!rr<4 wm^p^^m. iMIi <1m^ 
man and his piaiK; anteffl ba^ ^aa^Aj. h w^^M 
hsve Ui» 4jtti»3t er4ai tw l^ftmU V/ A^^^jrik 

<>rlni<9«H3«;: Viil lii^ ka«!sv IIma M«jtJbv^ 
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her merits. He thought her a very interesting 
person; and never oanght her eyes lovingly 
fixed upon him, without rewarding her with 
one of his tenderest glances. More than once, 
he had been on the point of committing him- 
self, during the innumerable pic-nics and water- 
parties of the previous summer ; but, either the 
recollection that she was entirely without 
fortune, or some warlike demonstration on the 
paxt of Lady Fortescue, had diverted his at* 
tention. 

He had not thought much about her, after 
Penelope quitted the Kectory. When she no 
longer came in his way, he did not tarouble 
himself to seek her. If Miss Holcombe meant 
to try his afifection by absence, the result ^f 
the experiment was a complete failure. When 
he saw her again, looking as tenderly re- 
proachful as ever — a year older — a shade 
graver — Sir Frederick began to wonder whether 
he really had anything to upbraid himself 
with, in that quarter. 
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Mrs. Holoombe and her sister sang all his 
old songs to gratify him, but they did not 
sound as well as formerly. He no longer 
listened to them with the same pleasure they 
had afforded, when he hurried over from his 
bachelor abode, to spend a cheerful evening at 
the Kectory. A younger, richer voice than 
Penelope's, was sounding in his ear all the 
time she was exerting herself for his benefit. 
Her upper notes were harsh — her lower ones 
weak — ^her manner of singing tasteless and in- 
expressive. As he turned over the leaf of her 
music-book, he thought he perceived that her 
complexion was a degree less clear, and her 
profile decidedly sharper, than when he had 
performed the same service for her, twelve 
months before. 

Penelope's was a more constant nature. If 
the lapse of time had told upon him unfavour- 
ably, she did not observe it. She thought him 
looking better than usual. His glances exer- 
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cised their wonted power over her. She did 
not talk much, when the music was over ; but 
ahe listened to every word he uttered, and 
treasured it up in her inmost soul ; — ^if the ex- 
pression of her countenance did not belie her. 

After she had lighted his cigar for him, and 
entreated him not to stand without his hat in 
tiie porch, talking to her, she came back into 
the drawingroom, looking extremely senti- 
mental ; took her candle from her brother, and 
went to her own room without uttering a 
syllable. All her small stock of ideas seemed 
bound up in their departed visitor. She per- 
haps wished Sir Frederick to catch a glimpse 
of her figure, through the long window of the 
staircase, at the end of the Farsonage-house, 
as he went through the grove. Fenelope Hol- 
oombe had an unlimited fund of obligingness 
in her disposition, on these occasions ; and, if 
it should occur to Sir Frederick to look back, 
he had told her, last summer, he often 
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did, — ^to see the glimmer of the ixLpei: she car- 
ried,, she would not have disappointed him fat 
the world. 

When she came to the open window, she set 
down her candle at a little distance, and 
looked out into the garden. XJnfortimately, 
Sir Frederick had walked quicker than usual ; 
and was speculatmg, at that moment, upon a 
Ught which was twinkling from one of the 
upper windows of his own house ; and wishing 
the blind away, that he might see for what 
those sUly girls were sitting up so late in Laura's 
dressingroom, when they ought to have been 
in bed, an hour before. 

Mr. Holoombe, meanwhile, stood with his 
wife's candle still unlighted in his hand, look- 
ing after his sister. 

" What is the matter with Penelope ?" he 
said. ^^ She is not going to make a simpleton 
of herself, I hope, about old Derwent. What 
did she mean by looking so silly, and not bid- 
ding us good-night ?" 

D 5 
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"I do not at all agree with you in your 
opinion of your sister:" returned his wife, 
warmly. ^^ Penelope has more sense than half 
the women of our acquaintance. She is play- 
ing her cards remarkably well ; and, if you 
were anything like a brother, we should soon 
see her settled at MaydweU. I cannot imagine 
a more desirable object for a young woman. 
In my opinion, Penelope desenres every en- 
couragement. She has fixed her affections vexy 
properly ; and I shall do all I can to prevent 
her being disappointed.'' 

" I have told you, twenty times over, that 
Derwent cannot marry without money. Pene- 
lope ought not to be such a goose as to mistake 
the very slight attentions he pays her for any- 
thiDg serious :'' said the Kector, angrily. " I 
will have nothing to do with it. She will 
make herself the jest of the neighbourhood, 
if she looks at him as sentimentally as she 
did to-night, when others besides ourselves are 
present." 
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^^ You may depend upon it, Penelope knows 
perfectly well what she is about. A man like 
Sir Frederick Derwent does not think the 
worse of a woman, because she makes herself 
a little ridiculous about him. He is very open 
to flattery ; and Penelope is much too sensible 
a girl not to understand that so desirable a 
match is not to be secured without some trou- 
ble on her part." 

Mr. Holcombe whistled the tune of one of 
the Irish melodies which his wife and Penelope 
had been singing. 

" Derwent is thinking as much of Penelope 
as I am of Mrs. Dixon :" he said. " If any 
one has a chance of fixing him, it is the widow; 
but he is a terrible flirt. Penelope is neither 
young, handsome, or rich enough to suit 
him.'' 

" Time will show :" remarked his wife. " I 
certainly wish the yoimg lady with the black 
eyes were not staying in the house. I am not 
afraid of the widow. She is too masculine. 
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Sir Frederick, I am certain, will never marry 
her. But did you observe how carefdlly he 
avoided mentioning Miss Le Sage? In my 
opinion, that is a very bad sign." 

"They were Ute-d-tite in the shrubbery, 
tibis morning. Derwent was holding her 
hand. He dropped it very quickly, when I 
came upon them," said Mr. Holcombe. " As 
for the young lady, she swept past me like 
ft princess, and looked daggers at me for my 
intrusion at such an interesting moment." 

Mrs. Holcombe appeared extremely annoyed. 

" Don'.t tell this to Penelope. It wiU put 
her out of spirits, and she looks so plain when 
anything vexes her," she observed. "After 
all, it may be saiM consequence. Sir Frederick 
Derwent did not pay Jiiss Le Sage any atten- 
tion, last night; and his coming here, this 
evening, speaks volumes to my mind, Bspecially 
after what you have mentioned." 

" I shall do my best to put any nonsense of 
the kind out of his head," said the Hector, 
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lighting his wife's candle. " Penelope's think- 
ing of him, however, is sheer foUy, which you 
onght to discourage as much as possible. His 
only safe card is the widow, who is quite ready 
to have him, and clear off the encumbrances 
on the estate ; but, if he did overlook prudent 
considerations in his choice, it would be a 
younger and prettier person than Penelope, who 
would catch him in the toils." 

Mrs. Holcombe did not argue the point 
farther, but she went to bed unconvinced ; and 
got up, in the morning, with the same sisterly 
intention present to her thoughts, of helping 
Penelope's laudable endeavours to the utmost. 
Men like Sir Frederick Derwent, in her 
opinion, were frequently entrapped into matri- 
mony, after making a boast of their freedom, 
by the very woman against whom they were 
least upon the defensive. In vain is the snare 
spread in the sight of any bird ; and there was 
no mistaking Lady Fortescue's hostile ad- 
vances. Clarice was beautiful enough to make 
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the most reckless of mortals afraid of her bright 
eyes and clustering curls ; but the quiet Pene- 
lope, ever on the watch, might step in, at some 
unguarded moment, and cany off the prize 
from them both. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Fatthful to the resolution wHcIl they had 
formed, on the first evening when Sir Frede* 
rick Derwent left them alone at Maydwell 
Place, Laura and Clarice had not yet ascended 
the lofty eminence on which the flagstaJBf was 
mounted. Sir Frederick had not again referred 
to it ; and they did not choose to go and see 
what they knew he considered to be one of the 
finest prospects on the domain, and a favourite 
point of view, without him. 

He had found so many things to show them, 
at a distance, that his not having taken them 
thither had quite escaped his memory. If he 
thought on the subject at all, Sir Frederick 
probably imagined that they had visited this 
oommanding position frequently, during his ab- 
sence in London. The delicate compliment 
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they were paying him, had passed entirely un- 
noticed. 

They spent a pleasant afternoon on the 
mount, when he discovered his mistake. Sir 
Frederick was quite touched by the considera- 
tion his fair young Mends had manifested, in 
reserving for him the gratification of showing 
them the view ; and the girls benefited greatly 
by hk assistance in performing the ascent. 
Excepting the hill on which Languard House 
stood, this was the highest eminence of the 
downs in that direction. Sir Frederick turned 
his back on the weather-stained gables of his 
enemy's dwelling, as he pointed out the prin- 
cipal features of his own domain, and of the 
surrounding landscape, to his companions. 

On the whole, he had thought that Hoi- 
combe waa right in recommeu^g his paying 
personal attention to the business of which 
they had spoken, as they walked through the 
plantations. He was terribly afraid lest he 
should forget himself, and make love to Laura's 
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pretty companion, the next time she took the 
thoins out of his fingers. The best plan was 
to get other things into his head ; and he 
stayed in town, as he believed, sii£Blciently long 
to banish her image from his yersatile mind 
altogether. It had taken a still shorter time to 
enable him to forget Penelope Holcombe. A 
week's abstinence from the widow's society had 
cooled his most ardent fits of devotion. It was 
not exactly of a similar enthralment that he 
had apprehended being in danger ; but of for- 
getting the respect which the distance he 
imagined to exist between their stations, par- 
ticularly enjoined his observing. 

One circumstance alone. Sir Frederick had 
omitted to take into calculation ; but it made 
all the difference in the world between the 
Eector's sister, the widow, and Clarice. Neither 
Lady Fortescue nor Penelope lived in the 
same house with him. Another consideration, 
which he had not overlooked, and which 
aggravated his present danger, was the widow's 
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being not &r from fifty, Miss Holcombe in 
her thirtieth year, while Clarice Le Sage, 
when she arrived at Maydwell, was exactly 
twenty. 

She treated him very much as if he were 
her father. He did not think it wonld have 
offended her, if he had bestowed on her the 
same paternal salute which Laura went up 
demurely to receive from her uncle, every night 
and morning. Sometimes, he fancied her pretty 
friend was rather vexed that he did not extend 
the practice to her. He felt half pleased and 
half afiEronted at the cordiality with which, from 
the first, the yoimg girl had behaved towards 
him. 

Sir Frederick did not, immediately after his 
return from London, propose any walks and 
drives to his yoimg companions. He tried to 
think of nothing but the cricket-match ; and 
anxiously anticipated the widow's making a 
diversion in his favour. He paid her ex- 
clusive attention, and laid himself decidedly 
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open to her fascinations ; but she looked 
terribly plain and wrinkled after the blooming, 
beautiful creature, who made tea for him, 
when he felt inclined to drink it, and flitted 
about the old house like a gleam of sunshine, 
from six o'clock in the morning till he went 
to bed, and sometimes dreamed of her, at 
night. 

The most terrible revolution was effected in 
all his ideas, by Lady Fortescue's admission 
that she had known Clarice's &ther, and 
esteemed him as a gallant officer, — a friend of 
his dead brother, — ^in respect of birth and 
all but fortune, his equal. Little knew Sir 
Andrew's widow the deadly blow she was 
gi^g to her o™ soaring h„p«, when she 
communicated these fitcts, and others relating 
to the same subject, to Sir Frederick Der- 
went. 

The Baronet knew his own weak point, and 
gave himself nearly up for lost. He looked 
askance at the widow, and thought her more 
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fit to be his mother than his wife. At the 
moment when he handed her so politely to the 
carriage, the perfidious man was wishing the 
whole party out of sight down the avenue, and 
anxious to return to Laura and Clarice. As 
for the unfortunate Penelope, he scarcely heard 
a word she was saying to him, while, tenderly 
apprehensive of her taking cold, he hurried her 
home through the grove, as a matter of courtesy 
and custom. 

His only hope had consisted in the strong 
impression which circumstances had given him 
that Miss Le Sage was a hiunble dependant 
upon his niece, — ^thankful for a refuge under 
his roof, — sacred, in her poverty-stricken low 
estate, from any idle attentions on his part. 
The moment he knew her to be the daughter 
of a brother officer of Colonel Derwent's, — 
well-bom, — ^and, as his eyes assured him, 
thoroughly well bred, — ^he felt that his best 
security was gone. 

He was quite aware that Holcombe would 
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day, he could not maxry without money. He 
had advanced the same opinion confidently, 
himself and stood to it manfully ; but then 
it was in the face of the somewhat dull glances 
and speeches of Penelope, — ^not when exposed 
to the fire of such bright eyes and archly- 
smiling lips as those belonging to the uncon- 
scious, light-hearted Clarice. If it was out of 
the question that he should marry without 
fortune, it was still more so for a man like Sir 
Frederick Derwent to live in the same house, 
day after day, with so pretty a creature, — ^now 
that no insurmoimtable barrier was interposed 
between them, by his pride aad his principles, 
without striving ilo render himself agreeable to 
her. 

He did not attempt impossibilities, but sub- 
mitted to his fate with the best grace imagi- 
nable. As Mrs. Holcombe had said, he was 
very softhearted, and he felt, as she had also 
prophesied, in a fair way towards making 
a complete fool of himself ; but there was no 
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help for it. He could not turn the young lady- 
out of his house. He had neither excuse nor 
inclination for leaving it again himself; and, if 
things went on in their present course, — if 
Clarice persisted in looking so extremely pretty, 
— if he had to drive, walk witti, and talk to 
her, day after day, and evening after evening, 
— whatever might be the case with her, old 
Derwent was a lost man. 

Penelope Holcombe, though she threw her- \ 
self pertinaciously in his way, was no resource 
at all. She was only a foil to set off the 
attractions of the young and blooming Clarice. 
It was quite out of the question to drive eight 
miles and back for a flirtation with the widow, 
when he had only to order the carriage, and 
mention his intention of taking them in some 
fresh direction, to bring sparkles of pleasure 
into the bright eyes of his constant companions. 
He began to think, like the romantic Laura, 
that these quiet but varied excursions were a 
great deal pleasanter than any formal pic-nic9 . 
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and fHe% champetres could possibly have been. 
When he found himself compelled to pay at- 
tention to other women in public, he heartily 
wished that he were sitting by the well, drink- 
ing cold water ; or even condescending to par- 
take of tea made for him by the fair hands of 
Clarice, and followed by the divine Italian 
music which she sang for and with him un- 
weariedly, and, as he thought, in the greatest 
perfection when the three were quite alone, 
with the curtains let down, in the commodious 
drawingroom of his old mansion. 

The inliabitants of Fordington were often 
made happy by their presence, at hours when 
they least expected to see the carriage drive 
up the street. Every soul in the small town 
knew the peculiar sound of the wheels, — ^the 
rapid trot of the light sorrel steeds. Sir Frede- 
rick's kind heart, perhaps, disposed him to im- 
prove the season at ^ the watering-place, by 
passing through it as often as possible. Be- 
sides this, the beach, there, was the nearest 
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point of access to the Bea, and he was con- 
vinced that his niece never looked so well .aa 
after enjoying the pure braozo from the ooean. 

They sometimes met Mrs. Bingley and her 
yoimg group on the shore. One evening, when 
they had driven down after dinner, Latua 
admired, in returning, the pretty shady lawn 
in front of the Parsonage, through the open 
door in the high wall by which the Curate's 
wife was standing ; and accepted her invitation 
to enter. Sir Frederick was too glad to see her 
in good spirits, to put any obstacle in the way 
of the acquaintance. Laura had, from the 
first, been disposed to regard Mrs. Bingley*s 
foiblea more leniently than the love of amuse- 
ment displayed by the cricket-playing Eector 
and his wife ; perhaps, because Lewis Pem- 
berton had told her that, imdemeatha frivolous 
surface, tiere was much that was really good 
in her disposition. The Bingleys were his best 
friends in the neighbourhood. 
Nothing would satisfy their hostess but that 
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Sir Frederick must put up the carriage at the 
Hotel, and return to spend with her the 
musical evening of which they had frequently 
spoken. He had always great difficulty in 
refusing her requests ; and, for once, Laura, 
taken by surprise, seemed disposed to be 
sociable. He left her walking with Mrs. 
Bingley and Clarice on the lawn, while he went 
to the Hotel, where the lame hostler and several 
supernumeraries were all alacrity in his service. 
In less than five minutes, it was known at every 
verandahed cottage in Fordington, that Sir 
Frederick and his party were going to drink tea 
at the Parsonage. 

The only person totally ignorant of the 
honour conferred upon him was Mr, Bingley, 
who was taking an evening walk on the cliff 
with Lewis Pemberton and the pupils. The 
group on the lawn took him quite by surprise. 
Sir Frederick had not returned from putting 
up the carriage ; and any embarrassment which 
Mr. Bingley might have felt about bringing 

VOL. IT. E 
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him and young Pemberton together, was dis- 
pelled by finding that Lewis seemed already 
well acquainted with Miss Derwent and 
Clarice. More than once, he had wished to 
introduce his friend to Sir Frederick, without 
knowing how to accomplish it. The present 
opportunity appeared the most favourable that 
could occur for the purpose, pai-ticularly as it 
was quite unpremeditated. 

Sir Frederick came back with his thoughts 
full of the duets and glees Mrs. Bingley an d 
Clarice were to sing with him. He was 
in a capital humour. Even the sight of one of 
his family foes scarcely disturbed his serenity. 
They were placed on terms of acquaintance- 
ship immediately ; and though they said only 
a few sentences to each other, even the Baronet, 
prejudiced as he was, confessed in a whisper to 
Mr. Bingley, that the young fellow looked like 
a gentleman, and was worth a hundred of big 
Eoger. 

He was so engaged with settling the musical 
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programme of the evening, that he did not notice, 
while Clarice and Mrs. Bingley lent him their 
undivided attention, that Laura remained with 
their host, the children, and the pupils, on the 
lawn. Neither she nor Lewis Pemberton took 
any share in the performance of the Italian 
melodies, to which they listened with pleasure. 
They were not wanted, in the least, and could 
remain as long as they liked under the shade 
of the tall trees which hung over the lawn and 
Mr. Bingley's garden. 

The sound of blended voices issued harmo- 
niously from the windows of the thatched and 
jessamine-covered cottage, in front of which they 
were walking. The children ran about among 
the trees. The pupils were soon in full chase 
after and teasing the pretty little girls who 
were their constant playfellows. Sometimes, 
Mr. Bingley went to keep order in the rather 
too riotous party ; at others, he joined Lewis 
Pemberton and Laura Derwent, and the three 
E 3 
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walked up and down, talking gravely, on the 
lawn. 

None but musical people can tell how long 
the sound of each other's voices, the trial of 
fresh songs, will occupy an harmonious trio like 
Sir Frederick and his two pretty companions ; 
how completely the occupation will engross 
them ; and how insensible, under such circum- 
stances, a guardian may be to the mischief 
going on only a few paces from him, just out- 
side the windows, through which the scent of 
the jessamine upon the evening air is blowing 
in so delightfully. 

If any voice reached Sir Frederick's ear, it 
was that of Mr. Bingley. He seemed to be 
speaking with considerable eloquence ; and 
certainly Laura could derive nothing but im- 
provement from the conversation of so excel- 
lent a man. Now and then, the merry romp • 
ing of the children disturbed the singers, as 
they ran past the windows, or shouted with 
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glee and terror, when the pupils tossed the 
swing, which hung between the tall elm trees, 
to some marvellous height, greatly endangering 
their equilibrium. 

Once or twice their pretty mother came out 
to see whether anything was the matter ; (she 
was never forgetful, in all her flirting and non- 
sense, of the flaxen-haired Kttle maidens ;) or 
to bring a shawl for Miss Derwent to prevent 
her delicate guest from catching cold. She told 
Sir Frederick, on her return, that Arthur was 
quite animated. He had taken a &ncy, at first 
sight, to Miss Derwent. She did not know 
when she had heard her grave husband say so 
much about any young lady's beauty. Laura's 
expressive countenance and dejected air, had 
touched him deeply. 

Thus recalled to his recollection, Sir Fre- 
derick felt rather imeasy concerning his niece, 
and went out to look for her. Laura was still 
walking up and down with Mr. Bingley, with 
her hand resting upon his arm. The pupils 
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and the children were playing hide and seek 
among the trees. If her imcle entertained any 
disquietude about Lewis Pemberton, its cause 
was removed. He had declined remaining 
later, and was gone. 

Sir Frederick felt some qualms of conscience, 
and wondered whether his own coldness of 
manner had driven him away. He had no 
fault to allege against the young clergyman ; 
and he had injured him by giving away the 
living of Maydwell, on which he had securely 
counted. For the first time in his life, he 
doubted whether, on this occasion, he had acted 
with sufficient deliberation. The grave and 
somewhat haughty expression of young Pem- 
berton's features, haunted him for the rest of 
the evening. 

He did not quite recover his cheerfulness 
until he found himself driving Laura and 
Clarice home, through the quiet' lanes, by 
moonlight. Their voices sounded pleasantly in 
his eeirs. Both of his companions seemed 
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amused and happy. Laura said that she had 
spent a very agreeable evening, and Clarice 
appeared to have enjoyed the singing as much 
as himself. He did not drive at his usually 
rapid pace, but let the horses mount the hills 
slowly. There was no hurry about getting 
back. At whatever hour they arrived, Dixon 
now understood her master too well to allow 
her placidity to be ruffled. Even the white 
posts and rails in the hollow did not alarm the 
spirited steeds. They were too familiar with 
the lanes, and with Sir Frederick's mode of 
driving, to take anything amiss, and proceeded 
as tardily as he wished. Though they had 
loitered by the way, both Clarice and Laura 
agreed with him in wishing, when they arrived 
at home, that the drive had been a longer 
one. 
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CHAPTEE IV^ 



Sib Frederick's attentions to Miss Le Sage 
did not pass without comment in the neighbour- 
hood. All the widows and spinsters considered 
themselves as possessing some share in his 
affections. It was a public calamity to have 
him so monopolised, and to perceive that 
quiet, domestic habits were stealing upon him. 
Even the inhabitants of Fordington complained 
that he did not look about him, as he drove 
through the place, but was engaged with talking 
to the ladies. He had narrowly escaped 
driving over a little child, in Maydwell itself. 
If he became more absent, a perfect Massacre 
of the Innocents, might be the result. 

Mrs. Holcombe, though she tried to keep in 
favour with him, was at the head of the 
cavillers who pronounced that Laura and 
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Clarice were a great deal too young to Kve in 
Sir Frederick's house without a chaperone. 
The widow, on the contrary, took their part. 
Her notions on the subject of decorum were 
somewhat peculiar, and not in the least con- 
ventional. She always maintained that she 
had the greatest confidence in Sir Frederick ; 
and was of opinion that women, whose reputa- 
tion required such a chevaux-de-frise of pre- 
cautions, were not worth the trouble of guard- 
ing. She had followed the regiment, and lived 
in men's society all her married life, without a 
whisper of scandal. 

Perhaps it was the sense which Sir Frederick 
entertained of the value of public opinion, 
which made him struggle with his own en- 
creating inclination to keep Clarice and Laura 
to himself. He was partially aware that the 
less the neighbourhood saw of him and his fair 
charges, the more virulent woidd be its cen- 
sure. Holcombe had given him several hints 
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of what people were saying, which warned him 
to be cautious. 

It never once occurred to Clarice that there 
was anything in his manner which required her 
to display more reserve than she had thought 
fit to maintain at first in their intercourse. 
She found him invariably kind, and more agree- 
able than she had expected, during their long 
excursions. Sir Frederick had almost for- 
gotten that he had acquired a great deal of in- 
formation in the course of his roving, idle life, 
until her pointed, intelligent remarks elicited 
corresponding replies. 

It flattered him more to see that Clarice 
listened to him with pleasure, than to meet 
Penelope Holcombe's adoring glances, or to be 
the object of Lady Fortescue's undisguised at- 
tacks. He knew that he owed the beaming 
smile with which she occasionally rewarded 
him to some merit of his own ; while, with 
the more experienced manoBuvrer and the 
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dashing widow, it was not what he said, but 
his worldly possessions, which gave value to 
the trifles he uttered to amuse them, and of 
which he was half ashamed after they had 
passed his Hps. 

A better spirit was developed within him, as 
he wandered with Laura and Clarice over the 
sites of the Boman Camps, and among the old 
monastic ruins of his native county. His 
long-neglected library was ransacked fop 
volumes treating of the natural curiosities and 
antique relics of the neighbourhood; and 
many a pleasant evening passed in turning 
over books familiar to him in early life, but of 
which, lately, the very aspect would have 
alarmed him, especially if he had seen them in 
the hands of a female. 

Clarice and Laura did not appear to him at 
all less simple and loveable, because he found 
them to be interested in literary subjects. The 
contrast between his own tried and proved 
opinions, and the unhackneyed sentiments of 
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the young girls, imparted piquancy to their 
conversation. Though not, 'after all, very 
erudite, these discussions were animated and 
agreeable, without degenerating into frivolity. 

It still continued to be Laura's wish not to 
go into general society, until the first year of 
her mourning should have expired. She en- 
tered into a sort of compromise with her uncle, 
who respected her feelings, and, while she re- 
ceived his guests, and looked on at the cricket- 
ground, with eheerfulness, did not attempt to 
persuade her to join in the gay parties which 
were the fashion of the neighbourhood. He 
dared not outrage public opinion, himself, by 
declining them; but the regimental band 
played its loudest polkas and its most stirring 
marches, without producing the eflfeet which 
the widow had anticipated on his obdurate in- 
clinations. A new species of excitement had 
superseded his former tastes; and he drove 
back from the archeries and pic-nics at a more 
hazardous pace than ever, along the steep lanes. 
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in hopes of finding Clarice and Laura still up 
and in the drawingroom ; utterly falsifying 
Mrs. Dixon's assertions that he would not be 
home at any reasonable hour, nor expect them 
to wait for him. 

After he had paid his devoirs to the widow 
and society in general, on these occasions, he 
usually proposed some expedition for the mor- 
row, which took them, as he imagined, quite 
out of the way of comment and intemiption. 
Nothing seemed to please him better than to 
walk imder the " melancholy boughs" of the 
avenues belonging to an ancient abbey, often 
the resort of pleasure parties ; but which, 
Laura and Clarice thought, was seen to more 
advantage when sUent and soUtary. Sir 
Frederick Derwent would pace as demurely as 
the monks of old, the wide, straight gravel 
walks, by the side of deep fish ponds, overhung 
with sombre groves, talking with Clarice of 
the former occupants of the ruin ; while Laura 
took carefiil sketches of the portions of the 
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curious architecture which yet remained 
standing. 

At times, Clarice's merry laugh woke up the 
long-slumbering echoes, or her clear musical 
voice filled the still atmosphere under the trees 
with melody : and every day, as it passed on, 
made him feel more thoroughly convinced that 
he was bom for better things than Penelope or 
Lady Fortescue had it in their power to bestow 
upon him. As yet neither of the young girls 
had the slightest idea into what form Uncle 
Frederick, as they both frequently called him, 
was shaping his vague and floating fancies. He 
was contented to let the summer hours go by, 
even more pleasantly than usual, without be- 
stowing too much thought oji what was to 
follow them. 

Invitations poured rapidly in, as soon as it 
was known in the neighbourhood that Miss 
Derwent was likely to accept them. The eflfort 
to oblige her imcle once made, Laura gradually 
became reconciled to the change ; and her more 
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lively Mend enjoyed the gaieties of the season 
without any alloy. Sir Frederick's maimer of 
treating his niece's companion gave the tone to 
the society into which he introduced them ; and 
Clarice was invited everywhere. 

He would not have entered any house in 
the country where this was not the case. On 
all occasions, he placed her upon exactly the 
same footing with Miss Derwent ; and Clarice 
furthered what appeared to be his wishes, by 
returning to his side, after she had been 
dancing, and taking his arm as affectionately 
and confidingly as though she had been his 
daughter. Her grace and beauty, together 
with her musical talents, made her in general 
a welcome guest; though there were some 
narrow-minded individuals, in this as well as 
most other communities, who questioned and 
murmured at her claims to being treated with 
so much distinction. With these jealous 
mortals. Sir Frederick Derwent did not mend 
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matters by his extreme touchiness in her be- 
half. 

Besides being umpire at the cricket-matches, 
where he was not himself a player, and the 
prime instigator of every amusement, Sir 
Frederick now foimd himself constituted 
diaperon to two lovely girls. Perhaps it 
would have made his task easier, if he had 
been content with their both treating him in 
the same femiliar, and yet respectM mamier. 
Had this been the case, old Derwent would 
have felt his present unaccustomed responsibili- 
ties sit as lightly on his shoulders, as his other 
onerous duties. 

But, while he insisted upon his neighbours 
treating Laura and Clarice exactly alike, he 
by no means approved of the facility with 
which the two girls compUed with what they 
fancied to be his intention. He would have 
been as well pleased if Clarice had not passed 
her arm through his, and teased him to stand 
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up in a quadrille as her partner, to deliver her 
from unwelcome assiduities. It was still less 
agreeable to him, when sometimes under his 
sheltering wing, he heard compliments ad- 
dressed to her in low tones, which, neverthe- 
less, seldom failed to reach his ear. In general, 
she laughed them off gaily, but his heart often 
beat quickly against her arm, when he 
imagined that the flattering attentions she re- 
ceived gave the lively girl pleasure. 

Jjaura did not occasion him nearly so much 
trouble. Her admirers, though more serious 
in their views than those of aarice, met with 
little encouragement. She was very much 
liked in the neighbourhood, especially among 
her own sex, to whom her gentle manners re- 
commended her. It was only between Mrs. 
Holcombe and herself that anything resembling 
a mutual dislike existed. From the time of 
her arrival at Maydwell, the Kector and his 
wife, whatever they did, had not been able to 
please her« 
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The parties given in honour of Miss Der- 
went, were, in consequence of the season of 
the year, of a rather informal description. 
Lady Fortescue's archery-meetings and many 
other rural fites^ took place entirely in the 
open air, and ended with dances on the lawn. 
Even the clergymen saw no harm, after the 
village school-children had been regaled with 
cakes and tea, in letting the young people 
who had assisted in their sports, conclude the 
day with music at the pretty parsonage-houses. 
It mattered very little to the youthful members 
of the county families what was the ostensible 
purpose of assembling, so long as an excuse 
was furnished for meeting two or three times a 
week, during the fine weather. Whether it 
were a school /e^^ or a pic-nic, much the same 
amount of flirting and merriment went on. 

Lady Fortescue was at the head of all plans 
of amusement, and took great interest in see- 
ing young people rendered happy. She was 
an inveterate matchmaker, for herself and all 
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around her; and liked to see a number of 
couples pair off, at the end of the season, in 
marching order. She was very Uberal in be- 
stowing good advice upon her proteges^ whom 
she set together somewhat arbitrarily, accord- 
ing to what she considered their suitableness to 
one another, in age and disposition, as weU as 
station in society. 

No lady in the neighbourhood matched so 
weU as herself, in these respects, with Sir 
Frederick Derwent. With the military prompt- 
ness and decision which marked her character, 
she made up her miad at once, and kept to it 
on all occasions, that she had a perfect right to 
his attentions. It never occurred to her to 
bestow anything but a motherly rebuke on the 
presumptuous youths who sometimes paid 
court to the wealthy widow : and, on the same 
principle of r^ ohiW \^ ^^ ot 
things, she would not have tolerated the idea 
of the girls whom she had held in her strong 
arms when they were babies, and scolded 
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unceremoniously while they were growing up, 
interfering between herself and the middle-aged 
Baronet. 

She had made up her mind, the second time 
she saw her, what kind of yoimg man would 
suit Miss Le Sage, if she were as dever as she 
looked, and not a simpleton like her mother. 
At her own house, and wherever she possessed 
authority, which applied to most where she 
visited, she paired off Clarice with a sandy- 
haired Scotchman, second cousin to the late Sir 
Andrew Fortescue, and lately returned fix)m 
India, to look out for a wife to take back with 
him to that country. 

Gawky Macpherson, as the saucy young 
people denominated him, — ^instead of by his 
baptismal name, (Mty or Walter, — did not 
manifest any objection to her very summary 
proceedings. He was not in the habit of ex- 
pressmg his opinions, especially if they ran 
counter to those of his patroness. He fell in 
love with Clarice at the first archery-meeting, 
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when Lady Fortescue desired him to look for 
and pick up her arrows ; and learned, in spite 
of his natural awkwardness, to fetch and carry 
them for her, like a dog, on all subsequent and 
similar occasions. If she did not send her 
shafts into the bull's eye, it was scarcely to be 
wondered at that they reached the young 
Scotchman's heart ; since, in spite of warning 
and rebuke, he always contrived to put his 
long body in the way of the rather unskilful 
archeresses' shots at the target, as if on purpose 
to intercept them. 

Sir Frederick was highly disgusted when 
Lady Fortescue communicated to him at supper, 
the same day, her benevolent intention of 
throwing these young people together, and of 
aiding in developing the attachment which her 
quick eye had detected as existing, or about to 
exist between them. Sir Frederick looked 
hastily down the long table, to where Clarice 
sat among the junior members of the party, at 
the greatest possible distance it allowed from 
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him and the widow. He felt somewhat re- 
assured at meeting her arch glance brimful of 
merriment. Captain Macpherson sat by her 
side, with his red hair and whiskers bristling 
with admiration, and his staring eyes fixed 
upon her, but without speaking. He had not, 
in fact, uttered a syllable since they sat down ; 
but Lady Fortescuc thought that a good sign. 
Miss Le Sage was clever enough for both 
husband and wife, and did not require a talk- 
ative partner. 

Sir Frederick argued warmly against such 
an imprudent connection. The young soldier 
had a staff appointment in India, but no 
fortune. He should certainly not encourage 
the idea, if the object of his pursuit should 
seem at all disposed to entertain it. The 
widow however declared that, at their romantic 
age, expediency was the last thing that ought 
to be considered. Galty was a very prudent 
young man, and only wanted a wife to get on 
in the world. Miss Le Sage would be 
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extremely popular in India. Her singing was 
sure to make her society in demand imme- 
diately at Government House, and would be a 
decided advantage to her husband. Captain 
Macpherson was a great favourite of Lady 
Fortescue's ; and if the young people liked 
each other, she hoped Sir Frederick would look 
favourably upon their attachment. However, 
his opposition was of very little consequence, 
as in these cases, the parties chiefly concerned 
generally had their own way, in spite of parents 
and guardians, when their hearts were fixed 
upon a thing ; and though the young High- 
lander said very little, he came of an obstinate 
race, and did not easily relinquish an under- 
taking. He had risen in the service, not by 
shining talent, but by unwearied perseverance ; 
and, in the widow's opinion, the same qualities 
carried the day, in love or war. 

Sir Frederick looked again, somewhat ap- 
prehensively, at the fiery-haired laddie, while 
Lady Fortescue, in order to sharpen his 
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intellects, addressed a laughing remark to her 
husband's relative, which made the poor youth 
colour to the roots of his abundant chevelure. 
He glanced at Clarice, in absolute despair, as 
if to implore her to answer for him. Lady 
Fortescue said, there was evidently an under- 
standing between them already. Miss Le 
Sage appeared quite sorry for the poor 
feUow's distress ; aad love was near akin to 
compassion. 

Laura was quite frightened by the pace at 
which Sir Frederick drove home, through the 
lanes, that night. Clarice, on the contrary, 
enjoyed the rapid motion. He heard her 
laughing behind him, with her friend, about 
her dull companion at the supper- table, and 
expressing her indignation against Lady For- 
tescue, for assigning her a place beside him. 
Neither of the girls cared about Uncle Frede- 
rick's overhearing their jests and canfidential 
commimications, on their return from the 
parties. The servant rode after the carriage, 
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and came on to open the frequent gates when 
necessary. Sir Frederick disliked having him 
as a companion on the box. After the first 
few miles, he breathed more freely, as he left 
the widow's hospitable mansion farther behind 
him, relaxed his speed, and, leaning back in the 
driving seat, permitted the horses to proceed 
soberly, while he joined in the conversation 
carried on with unabated gaiety and candour 
by his two companions. They considered his 
participation in their amusement a decided 
benefit, and told him freely every trifle that 
had occurred. 

Lady Fortescue brought the yellow-haired 
laddie to the next cricket-meeting at Mayd* 
well, though Sir Frederick had carried his 
disapproval of the connection for Clarice, so far 
as not to extend his usual good-humoured over- 
tures of hospitality towards him. He chose to 
conclude that the Indian officer was not making 
any stay in the neighbourhood, and did not 
invite him. The widow, however, considered 

VOL. II. p 
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herself privileged, and took him with her, on 
er own responsibility. 

She nodded her feathers significantly in the 
direction of the young couple, when Clarice 
was at length compelled to go through a 
quadriUe with this knight of the rueful counte- 
nance. Sir Frederick , stood by the widow, 
who did not dance, but was beating time with 
her foot to the measure. 

" I must give your young lady a little ad- 
vice before she goes out to India. That's a 
bad style of dress for packing :" she remarked, 
thoughtfully. " Muslins and thin wearing ap- 
parel see no service, and take up quantities of 
room. Little and good, used to be my motto. 
A soldier's wife ought to know how to make a 
show, if she is only allowed the comer of a 
valise, in which to stow away her baggage, 
heavy and light. I am glad she is such an 
early riser. I told Galty of it, the moment 
you mentioned that she was the first person 
stirring in the house ; and his eyes glistened 
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with pleasure. Poor Mrs. Le Sage, her mother, 
was a terrible dawdle ; not half so ^ fine a 
woman as her daughter. No wonder they 
went down in the world so rapidly !" 

" Miss Le Sage is very energetic :" said Sir 
Frederick, when the widow paused to allow 
him time to make some observation. " I think 
it particularly fortunate that Laura has a friend 
of so diflterent a disposition to her own, to rouse 
her to cheerfdness and ax)tivity." . 

" That is more than I could do with poor 
Antoinette Le Sage, when T had to help her to 
pack up, after the order came for us to join our 
husbands on the frontier :" said Lady Fortescue, 
going back to her Indian campaigning reminis- 
cences, in detailing which she generally spoke 
in the same terms of her own movements and 
those of the regiment. 

" / was ready for a start at a moment's 

notice, and had been anxiously waiting for 

marching orders ; but that poor thing had 

everything to do at the last, and was paralysed 

F 2 
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with terror at going into the remote and dis- 
turbed districts garrisoned by British troops, 
and swarming with mutinous enemies. When 
I got down to her, what do you think she was 
doing ? Pouring out Francis Le Sage's brown 
sherry, — ^which had made the voyage out, and 
which he was intending to take home with 
him as an appeasing present to his uncle, who 
was mortally offended by his marriage, — into 
wash-stand jugs and basons, and putting 
plates on the top of each, by way of covering 
them over ! * My dear good creature !' I said, 
what in the name of all that's wonderful, are 
you about ?' 

" ^ Oh, I am sure I hardly know ! I am 
half out of my senses ; but, whatever I did, 
Francis told me to be sure to take care of this 
wine. We were too poor to drink it ; — so I 
thought, as I must have some place to leave 
my boxes in, and the furniture we bought for 
that house he was rash enough to build, — it 
would be quite safe in my store-room. My 
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ayah and I have been gettrdg it out of the 
pipe all day, and I have no strength left ; but 
it must be finished, before I set to anything 
else.' Only imagine a sensible, manly fellow 
having such a fool of a wife ! I sat up all 
night, with my servant, bottling the wine for 
her ; and did not let her out of my sight till I 
put her into her husband's arms." 

Sir Frederick laughed heartily at her nar- 
rative, which was strictly true : his eyes, how- 
ever, were stiU • following Clarice and her 
stupid-looking partner. As soon as the quad- 
rille was over, she came up with a rather 
heightened complexion, and took his arm, 
curtseying demurely to her cavalier, who 
seemed very much abashed. The Baronet 
wondered of what amount of audacity he had 
been guilty. 

The widow did not remove her hand from 
his arm. He took them both into the refresh- 
ment room, and sat between them. The yoimg 
Scotchman still hovered in the rear, changing 
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Clarice's plate, and offering her eyerything on 
the table ; but she did not accept his gallant- 
ries, and scarcely looked at him. At last, 
Gawky retreated quite into the back-ground. 
When he was gone, Miss Le Sage recovered 
her spirits, and laughed and talked gaily. 

Sir Frederick guessed, from her manner, 
that the Indian officer had yentured upon 
some tender demonstration, and been repulsed. 
He had known that Garice would not like 
him, but still the conviction of his discomfiture 
gave him pleasure ; and he was able to derive 
entertainment from the widow's persevering 
attempts to recommend her protegi^ especially 
as Captain Macpherson, though he was still in 
sight, and Lady Fortescue more than once 
called to him, did not venture to approach the 
party. 

" Don't tell me that a pretty creature, at 
your time of life, objects to climate !" exclaimed 
the widow, when Clarice, in answer to her 
questions, exj)ressed the greatest aversion to a 
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warm temperature. ^^A womaii must be 
ready to go where duty calls her, and glad to 
encounter a Canadian winter or a tropical sun ; 
in short, to go with her husband wherever his 
regiment is ordered. She is not worthy of the 
name of wife, if sea-sickness or danger 
frighten her from her post. I have known 
women face the enemy's guns as undauntedly 
as men ; yes, and m»ke better soldiers in a long, 
harassing siege or retreat. 

"Your poor mother had not got it in her, 
and was terribly heavy on hand in the camp ; 
but you are not in the least like her. I 
thought, from the first moment I saw you, that 
Sir Andrew would have said, ^ This is just the 
sort of girl who would look well in a hat and 
feathers, at the head of a regiment !' " 

" It is very unfortmiate that we none of us 
know our vocation !" answered Clarice, laugh- 
ing. "I am not at all possessed with the 
miUtary mania, and like nothing better than 
the quiet, comfortable, and, at the same time, 
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amusing existence I have lately been leading 
in England. A great part of my life han been 
passed obroad, and I am tired of it. If I may 
have my own way for the future, my lot will 
be cast for inglorious peace, and a home like 
this, under spreading trees, in one of our 
southern counties." 

Lady Fortescue looked at her sharply. 

" Yonng ladies never know what they like, 
or what is good for them, till the right man 
comes and settles the question. I should 
think this had scarcely been the case with you 
at present." 

^^ Certainly not :" said Clarice, rather 
gravely. " I have, hitherto, not seen any 
person sufficiently delightful to make me wish 
to exchange my pleasant home with Laura for 
a more stirring scene. The last three months 
have been the happiest of my life. I could 
almost desire that the present time might last 
for ever." 

Sir Frederick wished she had not spoken 
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quite so plainly. He would have been more 
flattered if she had avoided his gaze, at that 
moment, instead of smiling at him so plea- 
santly and gratefully. The widow seemed 
much dissatisfied, and felt inclined to agree 
with Mrs. Holcombe that Miss Le Sage made 
herself t^o much at home in Sir Frederick 
Derwent's mahsion. 

" A girl who is dependant on others, and 
entirely without fortune, should not indulge in 
such notions :" she said to the Eector's wife, 
in the course of the evening, after repeating 
what had passed, greatly to Mrs. Holcombe 
and Penelope's horror. " A home like this ! 
I wonder what could be her meaning. Galty 
Macpherson and a marching regiment, with a 
prospect of competence at the end of twenty 
years' service, is as much as she has any right 
to expect. I like to see young people con- 
tented iu their own sphere, and placing their 
wishes suitably » 

" I never heard of anything half so ridicu- 
F 5 
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lous!" said Mrs. Holcombe. "Her meaning 
appears to me clear enough. Indeed, I have 
seen it all along. She gives herself intolera- 
ble airs, and does not seem in the least obliged 
by the attentions of persons with whom she 
ought to think it an honour to be permitted to 
associate." ^ 

" I don't exactly agree with you :" an- 
swered Lady Fortescue, taking up arms directly 
in defence of her favourite profession. " Miss 
Le Sage is the daughter of an officer, and a 
very gallant one. As such she is on a par 
with us all. What I meant was that, with 
respect to matrimony, she seems to entertain 
some foolish notions. But young things like 
herself do not understand precedence ; and 
are just as likely to expect the Commander-in- 
Chief to take them in to dinner, as the jimior 
aide-de-camp. After all, when they are so 
pretty, more imlikely things have happened. 
We must not be too severe upon her ; only I 
was vexed about that poor lad, who worships 
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the ground, she treads upon, though he is too 
shy to say so to her. I must go and put some 
spirit into his wooing. I am certain they 
would suit each other capitally." 

Full of these benevolent intentions, Lady 
Fortescue made a party on the spot for Carys- 
fort Baces, which were to take place, the next 
week. SirFredferickhadpromisedtobringoverthe 
young ladies to stay for a couple of days at 
her house ; and the whole neighbourhood was 
to assemble and make it a rallying point upon 
the occasion. 

It was perhaps by way of atonement for 
Mrs. Holcombe's illiberal remarks, that the 
widow paid the soldier's daughter the com- 
pUment of ^saying that the party was made ex- 
pressly in honour of her. Lady Fortescue's 
early friendship for her father and protecting 
care of her still surviving parent, (of which she 
had told her enough, without mentioning the 
sherry, to show that Mrs. Le Sage was not, in 
her youth, stronger-minded or better qualified to 
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contend with the trials of life, than at present,) 
commanded Clarice's respect, and induced her 
to accept her invitation with pleasure. 

Lady Fortescue, meanwhile, was persua- 
ding herself that it was all nonsense to suppose 
a chit of a girl, like Clarice, could entertain 
any pretensions inimical to her own. Sir 
Frederick, gratified by her polite expressions 
to Miss Le Sage, was extremely attentive ; and, 
in spite of the despairing sighs poor Glalty was 
breathing, all the way home, on the box of 
her carriage, the widow made a new division 
of her forces, and improvised a fresh system of 
tactics, by which she trusted to bring on a more 
successful termination of the summer campaign, 
for him and for herself, than the abashed youth, 
at the present moment, ventured to anticipate. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 



A CONSIDEEABLE change had lately taken place 
in Sir Frederick's habits. The bell of the 
breakfestroom had so often rung for the servant 
to bring a third cup and saucer, that the man 
thought it best to save himself trouble, by 
setting one ready for his master, as weU as for 
Miss Derwent and Clarice. There vras a pros- 
pect of his becoming, ere long, a consistent and 
respectable head of a family ! 

He was in excellent spirits, the morning 
after the cricket-playing, though he said that 
they had had too much company, all the week. 
He should be glad to be quiet. To avoid 
visitors — as, at this season, numerous parties 
were in the habit of driving over in the after- 
noon, and his hospitable nature always 
prompted him to detain these uninvited 
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guests — ^he proposed ordering the carriage 
early, aad spending the day at South Leigh 
Abbey, that Laura might finish the sketches 
which she had commenced taking. 

The girls were pleased with the proposition, 
aud went at once to get ready. Sir Frederick, 
as usual, gave his orders to Mrs. Dixon. In 
less than an hour, the phaeton was at the door. 
Though they breakfasted late, it was still 
early in the day ; - but not sufficiently so to 
baffle the untiring energies of a woman like 
Lady Fortescue, whose slumbers had been 
broken by the revdlU at peep of day, for 
twenty years of her life ; or of tiie amorous 
and sleep-forsaken Gawky. 

Sir Frederick would not at first give credit 
to his senses, when the old butler, with a half 
smile, said that her ladyship's carriage was 
driving up the avenue. There was no mis- 
taking Captain Macpherson's long limbs and 
sandy whiskers. He was sitting on the box, 
as if the tender passion had occupied his mind 
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to such a degree that he had forgotten to 
descend, and had occupied his elevated position 
all night. 

The phaeton had to be driven a little out of 
the way, to make room for the widow's 
britchska. Clarice and Laura were standing 
on the steps of the portico. There was no 
disguising their intentions. Sir Frederick only 
hoped that Lady Fortescue would have the 
delicacy not to interfere with them. He thought 
that, like Holcombe's unceremonious short cuts 
through the garden — ^which the Eector had 
lately had sufficient tact to discontinue — ^these 
frequent neighbourly intrusions might be car- 
ried a little too far. 

Lady Fortescue put her hand in his, as he 
was about to open the door for her. She was 
quite delighted at seeing him and the young 
ladies ready for a start, and the servants pack- 
ing his carriage with hampers. That was just 
the sort of thing she Uked. One or two of her 
neighbours had agreed, at a moment's notice, 
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to join in a pic nio at South Leigh ; and she had 
driven round by MaydweU to press the Hoi- 
combes and themselves into the service. Sir 
Frederick could not think of any excuse. The 
servants knew that his contemplated excursion 
was to the ruins which the widow had named. 
He was not able to face the remarks which 
would be drawn forth by his being frightened 
out of his purpose by this sudden accession of 
forces. 

He gave the necessary orders to Dixon. 
Lady Fortescue laughed at his issuing fresh 
directions to the commissariat to furnish 
abundant supplies for the party. They all 
knew that they could depend on him ; and the 
day after a feast like that of which they had 
partaken the evening before, was the very one 
for an impromptu pic-nic. She would not allow 
of the slightest delay, and did not alight. The 
sketchbooks and cloaks were already arranged 
in the phaeton, and Sir Frederick mounted the 
box, waiting a few minutes that the widow 
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might take precedence. The Holcombes fell 
in with the line of carriages, as they passed 
through the village. 

This change in his plans greatly annoyed Sir 
Frederick, and his discomfiture encreased when 
he found that Clarice's smiling goodhumour 
continued unabated. She appeared to enjoy 
the drive as much as if the sandy-haired hero 
had not turned his head round, and cast 
sentimental glances behind him, whenever the 
light carriage approached Lady Fortescue's. 
Perhaps, the Baronet thought, she liked the 
young fool's devotion. He fancied that she 
had been much too ready to tell the widow 
whither they were bound, and to acquiesce in 
her idea that the similarity of their intentions 
was quite a fortunate coincidence. When the 
ruined arches of South Leigh began to peep 
through the woods, she recognised them with 
as much gratification, as if Gawky had not 
been waiting in the "court, into which the 
carriages drove, to hmd her from the phaeton. 
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It was just the place, as the widow had 
thought beforehand, for the kmd of senti- 
mental intercourse which she was anxious to 
further. The party dispersed immediately, ac- 
cording to their several inclinations, agreeing 
to rendezvous at four o'clock in the cloisters. 
Meanwhile, Laura went on with her sjcetch of 
the great eastern window, and of the tall trees 
growing in the roofless, grass-grown precincts 
of the chapel ; and the others sauntered off, 
some only to the shade of the woods, out of 
the heat of the sun, while the more enterprising 
spirits undertook to visit a famous decoy for 
wildfowl, a ruined chapel on the summit of one 
of the lofty hills, and other remarkable features 
of the secluded scene. 

Clarice had not yet visited the decoy. It 
was too fatiguing a walk for Laura, whom, on 
former occasions, she had not liked to leave 
alone. Now, she was sufficiently protected. 

Mr. Holcombe was 'standing over her, cri- 
ticising her performance. Several ladies were 
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close at hand. After some time, during which 
the young Scotchman's stupidity, in spite of 
the widow's attempts to inspire him with 
courage, nearly overpowered her. Miss Le Sage 
contrived to slip away, and gladly accepted Sir 
Frederick's offer of taking her to the place 
where the water fowl were snared. 

They had a long and pleasant walk together. 
Clarice leaned on his arm familiarly, confess- 
ing that she was glad to escape from the widow 
and her protege. Over the wild marsh lands, 
and through the intricacies of the thicket, he 
piloted her safely. The unfrequented shores of 
tho creek, dotted with white-winged swans, 
were before them, and not a single human 
being in sight. 

Clarice involuntarily shivered, as she looked 
at the grey expanse of water ; with the wild 
fowl skimming over and dipping into it, and 
the tall stems of the reeds and flags rustling in 
the wind. The view did not appear to please 
her, or to accord with the humour of the 
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moment. Sir Frederick rather tenderly enquired 
if she were cold or fatigued, and wished that 
he had brought his cloak to this bleak spot to 
put round her. 

" It is not that. The prospect itself saddens 
me :" she said. " I could fancy these cold- 
looking waters those of the Save, — this lonely 
swamp one of the morasses of Hungary. The 
wind whistles through the reeds with the 
same dismal sound I heard in my childhood ; 
and I do not like to be reminded of that time. 
I would rather see the smoke curl up against 
the trees and the down at Maydwell, and feel 
that I am safe and happy there, than visit 
wild places which recal to me a dreary home, 
among foreigners whose customs I detested, 
but whose will was law to myself, as well as 
to their trembling, miserable vassals. Thank 
Heaven, I am out of their power, and beyond 
their influence !" 

Her countenance was flushed and tearful, as 
she turned her head away from the watery 
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prospect which had affected her so powerfully. 
Sir Frederick had ne ver before seen her give 
way to painful emotions, and the agitation she 
showed seemed to communicate itself to him. 
He could not help pressing the hand which lay 
upon his arm, and which, in the excitement of 
the moment, Miss Le Sage did not withdraw. 
He even fancied, with some vexation, that she 
slightly returned the pressure. What the first 
words he uttered might have been, had they 
remained aloiie, it is impossible to guess ; but 
the voice of Lady Fortescue, close to his ear, 
had a startling effect upon him. 

'^ I did not think you would have stolen 
such a march upon us. Sir Frederick," she 
said, half in jest, half in earnest ; " but I am 
too old a soldier to be beaten by the enemy's 
troops stealing out of the camp. Captain Mac- 
pherson is a capital sentinel, and tall enough 
to see over these gigantic bulrushes, among 
which you have completely hidden your fair 
charge, and very nearly yourself. Come, you 
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must give her up to the young gentleman. I 
want your arm, and they are better walkers 
than we are. They will keep the pace 
capitally." 

Sir Frederick could not reftise her request, 
especially as he had dropped Clarice's hand 
in conscious embarrassment, when the widow's 
voice first reached him. Lady Fortes cue 
desired the young couple to march on in front. 
The only comfort which remained to the 
Baronet, who was feeling dreadfully old, was, 
that Clarice did not take the Indian officer's 
arm. 

" Now, do let the poor things alone ! You 
were their age, once, yourself. Sir Frederick, 
and ought to have more consideration," said 
the widow, exchanging the quick light infantry 
step for a pace at which she might have fol- 
lowed a soldier's funeral. " Galty is primed 
to speak. The poor lad is dying to explain 
himself, and has asked me to keep these idle 
foraging parties out of the way. I always feel 
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for a man under these circumstances, and like 
to help him." 

" Are you certain that Captain Macpherson 
will be happier when his present suspense is 
at an end ?" asked Sir Frederick maliciously. 
^^ If I am not mistaken, in his case, ignorance 
of the young lady's sentiments is the happiest 
state he can be in.'^ 

" I don't believe a word of it !" said Lady 
Fortescue. ^^ Young ladies always pretend to 
disUke the profession of their admirers. Her 
mother ran away from school with an ensign, 
and I dare say Miss Le Sage is quite as great a 
hypocrite as most of our sex in such matters. 
At all events, give the man a chance ! When 
the troops are drawn up, don't send them back 
to their quarters. If Galty says what I told 
him, I have very little doubt he will succeed. 
You see they have not fallen back upon the 
main army. Our shy recruits have got a long 
way ahead of us. I do not hear their voices." 

Sir Frederick listened attentively. The 
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widow's assertion was correct. She had kept 
him back and loitered, until they had the decoy 
and the marshes to themselves. 

^' I remember feeling very much," she went 
on, " for a poor fellow in Sir Andrew's regiment, 
who was exceedingly in love with a young 
lady at Cawnpore. ' Wish me well through it. 
Lady Fortescue !' he said. ' I mean to know 
my fate, this morning.' I saw him follow her 
through a grove at the back of our house, 
which was a sort of flirting ground for the 
officers ; and I very heartily hoped that he 
might prosper in his suit. Presently he came 
rushing back, looking as white as a sheet. 

'^ ' Don't stop me, there's a good creature ! 
Amelia has fainted away as dead as a stone, 
and I am going into the house for something 
to revive her.' He did not tell me where the 
poor young lady was to be found, and I have 
always had a rooted opinion that it is best to 
leave such matters to take their course. In 
love or war, the interference of neutral powers. 
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always does more harm than good ; so I went 
on, pacing the shrubbery. In less than three 
minutes, my hero was back again with, — ^what 
do you think? An immense can of porter, 
which the servant was just carrying into the 
diningroom to Sir Andrew. I never enquired 
whether he threw it in her face, or found the 
lady sufl&ciently revived to drink it, but the 
remedy proved quite efficacious. She was well 
enough to dine with us that day, and sat by 
the side of her betrothed ; and they were mar- 
ried before the regiment changed ite quarters." 
Lady Fortescue's anecdote, and the laughter 
which followed, brought them half way through 
the marsh. Sir Frederick did not take the 
hints which the widow contrived to give him ; 
but conducted her back, without uttering a 
syllable which could produce a fainting-fit, to 
the rest of the party who were now assembling 
for dinner. To his infinite relief, Clarice and 
Captain Macpherson returned accompanied by 

VOL. II. G 
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Miss Holcombe. Owing to that young lady's 
indefatigable perseverance in her search after 
Sir Frederick, Lady Fortescue's well-laid plans 
were, for the present, frustrated. Gawky had 
not got through half his preliminary address 
when they met her ; and Clarice, glad of her 
company, though ignorant of the precise 
nature of her escape, easily persuaded her that 
it was time to return to the ruins. When 
Penelope discovered that the widow had taken 
possession of Sir Frederick, she thought it use- 
less to pursue her walk through the marsh- 
land, and forgot the intense desire she had 
previously felt to visit the Decoy. 

There was not much time for rambling 
about, after dinner. The days were now con- 
siderably shortened, and most of the party had 
a long drive home. Sir Frederick did not, as 
Lady Fortescue expected, propose that they 
should all adjourn to his house. He would not 
take the bait she threw out, but went to get 
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the carriage round before any one else, alleging 
that Lanra was quite worn out with so much 
gaiety. He must take her home early. 

Miss Derwent certaioly looked pale, and she 
did not negative his proposition. She had had 
a good deal of the Holcombes' society, during 
the day, and the Kector and his wife were not 
greater favourites with her than formerly. All 
the time she was sketching the arches of the 
ruin, Mr, Holcombe had been talking to her 
about mediaeval architecture and similar sub- 
jects, which he judged to be in accordance with 
her taste. His wife took his place, when he 
gave up in despair the effort to amuse the 
silent, melancholy girl ; and tried, quite as un- 
successftiUy, to win her favour by praiseworthy 
and, sometimes, clever dissertations on parochial 
charities, aad the several causes for the distress 
among the cottagers, which Laura was said to 
have felt deeply, and to be exerting herself to 
alleviate. 

There was a coldness in the tone of both 
G 3 
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husband and wife, which was extremely disa- 
greeable to her. Laura put away her drawing, 
after Mr. Holcombe had criticised it sufficiently 
to show his knowledge of art, and to destroy 
all the interest which the crumbling ruin had 
inspired. She saw that he had no real love of 
nature, no taste for its harmonies ; or he could 
not have interrupted the mournful music of the 
wind among the flapping ivy-wreaths, to which 
she was listening when he joined her, by com- 
mon-place remarks and tiresome argimients. 
She would rather that Mrs. Holcombe had 
talked about the pic-nics and parties, or even 
narrated the fashionable gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, with her usually pointed sarcasm, 
than hear her blame so harshly the poverty- 
stricken villagers, for improvidence and want of 
skill in managing their small possessions. 

The Abbey, too, was one of those places 
which had been described to her by Lewis 
Pemberton. She thought of his warm benevo- 
lence, and liberality of sentiment towards those 
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who differed from him most widely in opinion ; 
and remembered, with pleasure, what he had 
told her of the wide-spreading charity of the 
hospitable monks of South Leigh, in those 
days when the poor were fed regularly at their 
gates, and no stranger went by them without 
being able to procure needful rest and refresh- 
ment, within the holy precincts. Now, the 
property of the church, and of the poor, had 
passed away from them. The great tithes 
were in the hands of an absent landkcd, and 
the vicar rejoiced in a stipend* of less than 
twenty pounds a-year. 

Laura's disposition did not lead her to pur- 
sue the argument far. It was quite beyond 
h^ power to suggest any remedy for evils 
which she very imperfectly understood; and 
she would not have mentioned the vague ideas 
floating in her mind to either of her companions, 
for the world. The Whig Kector would have 
overwhelmed her with contemptuous enquiries 
as to whether she really wished the good old 
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timee, with their ignorance and prejudice, to 
return, and supersede the march of modem 
improvement and science. 

It was pleasanter to her to fancy that there 
were still in the world, and walking in unpre- 
tending humility among their fellow-mortals, 
men more holy in heart and life than the 
monks of South Leigh, — self-denying and 
earnest, fighting bravely with temptation 
instead of flying from it ;-and to hope that, so 
long as such energies were at work, the desti- 
nies of the poor stood a better chance of per- 
manent amelioration, than when they depended 
upon the daily dole of alms, at the gates of the 
wealthy Abbey. 

The widow proved herself too experienced a 
general to be defeated at all points. Sir 
Frederick caught her triumphant glance, and a 
farewell wave of the hand, as she drove through 
the gateway. He did not quite understand the 
meaning of the telegraphic signal, and was 
wondering what had become of Gawky from 
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the box, when he saw that Clarice was in Lady 
Fortescue's carriage, and the fiery whiskers of 
the Scotchman opposite to her, in the back 
seat. 

Laura said that her friend had been carried 
off by a coup de main^ decidedly against her 
will. Lady Fortescue had made such a point 
of setting her down at Maydwell, that Clarice 
could not refuse ; especially as the widow com- 
plained of the dull drive home she should 
otherwise have, by herself. Captain Mac- 
pherson's being added to the party ioflide, was 
quite an after thought. 

Sir Frederick said nothing, but he hurried 
her off, and drove like the wind through the 
lanes. Perhaps he was apprehensive that Lady 
Fortescue would not relinquish her prize, but ♦ 
the widow was a woman of her word, and at 
the door of his own house, she delivered up her 
captive. 

Clarice shook hands with her cordially, and, 
with a rather stiff salutation to the young 
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Scotchman, bade her farewell, and entered the 
Hall with its master. She said Lady Fortescue 
had been very amusing all the way, and the 
young gentleman in the comer had shown more 
sense than she expected from him, and had not 
opened his Ups. 

Her self-appointed guardian felt in a some- 
what better humour after, this account, which 
was very candidly given. Clarice had been 
quite astonished at his frowning looks, when 
he handed her from the carriage. She had 
perceived, in the morning, that he did not smile 
upon poor Qalty's pretensions, and rightly 
attributed his displeasure to the intrusion of 
the yoimg officer ; — a step upon which she had 
not calculated, and for which, as far as lay 
^ in his power, he had atoned by the most abject 
humility. 

Sir Frederick found, — as is sometimes the 
case, — ^that talking over the party was infinitely 
pleasanter than the events themselves had ap- 
peared, while they were in occurrence. He sat 
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very quietly, most of the evening, on the sofa 
between Laura and Clarice, in a very unusual 
state of fatigue. That long walk through the 
marsh, especially the return with the widojir, 
had been a great deal too much for him. 

He drew from Clarice a very exact account 
of her proceedings, after he lost sight of her ; 
and laid an embargo upon any more tete-d-tetes 
with the Highlander. She was to come to him, 
the moment the widow's manoBuvres put her 
in the slightest danger. Lady Fortescue was 
very unscrupulous, and thought all strategy 
fair, on such occasions. She could not be too 
much on her guard against her, and her military 
protegi. 

Sir Frederick quite congratulated himself 
upon the next day being Sunday. There could 
be no inroads of pleasure-seekers, upon their 
tranquillity. It was delightful to calculate, 
after so much fatigue, upon one quiet morn- 
ing. 

Their musical evenings, he complained, were 
^ 5 
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entirely put an end to, by the tumult in which 
they lived. It was cruel to ask any one to 
sing, after such wearisome excursions. Clarice 
left her seat by his side, and went to the 
pianoforte, to refute his calumnies, declaring 
that the parties were very pleasant, and had 
'done her no harm, and that she was not in the 
slightest degree tired. The freshness of her 
rich young voice was certainly not impaired. 
In spite of his exhaustion, Sir Frederick fol- 
lowed her to the instrument, where she con- 
tinued playing and singing for more than an 
hour. He had a great mind to shut up the 
house again, he said, — at all events, till Cap- 
tain Macpherson had left the neighbourhood, — 
in order that he might enjoy her music 
thoroughly. It was impossible to take plea- 
sure in it, while that idiotic being was staring 
her out of countenance. This was the most 
agreeable evening he had spent for a month. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



Sib Fbedebick breakfasted Math his niece and 
Miss Le Sage a little earlier than usual, the 
next day, on account of the Church service 
being in the morning ; and walked with them 
the short distance which intervened between 
the mansion and the sacred edifice. This part 
of the grounds was all in shade. A slight haze 
hung over the trees in the park : — ^the sun- 
shine fell through it in glancing beams on the 
tall evergreens. They passed along the wide 
gravelled path, which afforded plenty of room 
for three people to walk together comfortably. 
Sir Frederick had the key of the door in the 
ivy- covered wall, which separated the grounds 
round the mansion from the quiet precincts of 
the church. 

The country-people stood aside to let them 
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go by. Sir Frederick went first along the 
narrower walk througli the trees, and entered 
the low-browed portal reverentially. The last 
bell was ringing as he passed up the aisle, and 
opened the door of the large pew in the chancel. 
Laura no longer shed tears, but she always 
looked tenderly at the monumental inscription 
to the memory of her parents, which confronted 
her as she took her seat. 

Mr. Holcombe gave them one of his best 
discourses. Sir Frederick knew it perfectly 
well. His firiend had preached it once every 
year, about this season, since he came into the 
parish, judging it too good to be lost. The 
sermon, with its eloquent allusions to the 
harvest was, Sir Frederick thought, more 
effective than some others in the Eector's pos- 
session, and he was glad, therefore, that Clarice 
and Laura should hear it. Perhaps, the 
metaphors were a little studied : — ^there was 
nothing particularly appropriate to this year 
more than to others ; but still the husband- 
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man's labours might, on the whole, be said to 
be crowned with success ; and, if any peculiar 
dispensation of Providence were at hand ; — 
if, already, to far-seeing eyes, the small cloud 
was gathering on the horizon, — ^neither the 
Baronet, nor the Eector, was the first to discover 
it. 

Sir Frederick did not lose the thread of the 
discourse, even when he dropped asleep, for a 
few minutes, in the middle of it. He knew 
that his slumbers had not lasted long, for 
Holcombe was oUxiding to the reaper putting 
in his sickle, When his eyelids involuntarily 
closed ; and the com was being gathered into 
the bams when he awoke. He felt terribly 
ashamed of himself, as he caught Clarice's 
bright glance across the antique kind of read- 
ing-desk in the centre of the pew ; and was 
glad that it had interposed a blind between 
himself and Laura, who would have been 
greatly shocked at his laziness. He counted 
upon Clarice's good nature for his forgiveness. 
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Besides, she was better acquainted than his 
niece with the length of the walk through the 
marsh, which he had taken, the day before, to 
please her. 

She did not tell any tales about him, when 
they all three walked in the shrubbery, after 
Divine service was over. Sir Frederick would 
not drive into Fordington for the letters, which, 
on Sunday, the accustomed functionary did 
not deliver at the Place. Though there was 
the double chance of entertaining communi- 
cations from the outer world, afforded by the 
afternoon despatches of Saturday brought by 
the western mail, which he often went in to 
meet, and those of the present day, he was 
content to wait for them. He did not trouble 
himself to send over a servant. His state of 
contentment was so complete, or his weariness 
of aU connection with society so great, that he 
was glad to be spared the sight even of a news- 
paper. 

It was so seldom that he remained stationary 
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at this hour of the day, that the novel sensa- 
tion was a very agreeable one. It did not dis- 
turb his serenity, when, across the brook, the 
distant bell of the Chapel on the hill, in the 
absence of almost every other sound, became 
distinctly audible. At first, it did not occur 
to Sir Frederick whence this proceeded. He 
heard it in a sort of dreamy, pleasant reverie, 
without attaching any particular idea to the 
lulling fall of the monotonous strokes upon 
the air. He was not asleep, however, for 
he heard Lauras ngr to Clarice, how very sorry 
she felt that th^r&'Vas no second service which 
they could attend, at Maydwell, on the after- 
noon or evening of the Sabbath. He thought, 
for his own part, that nothing could be plea- 
santer than to sit, as they were doing then, 
in the cool stillness of the grove, and hear 
the bell harmoniously calling the country 
people to prayer ; but he was not selfish. The 
moment she expressed the wish, he cast about. 
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in his goodnatured mind, for some way to 
gratify her. 

He had not far to seek. After the unbroken 
tranquillity of the morning and mid-day, a 
little change of scene would be refreshing. 
Sir Frederick proposed dining an honr earlier, 
and driving Miss Derwent and Clarice over to 
attend the evening service at Fordington. He 
should like them to hear Bingley preach. 

They gladly acceded to the project, and in 
the meantime, out of gratitude, exerted them- 
selves to entertain him. ISgk Egeria of the 
spring was not neglected, raf TVederick drank 
a g^ass of the pure cold water to her honour, 
and talked of building a more befitting temple 
than the rustic summer-house, to enshrine what 
had once been a holy well. He told some 
amusing stories of the credulity of the country 
people, and of wonderful cures said to be per- 
formed by the Saint in former days, when they 
came on pilgrimage thither. He did not again 
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allude to the possibility of Eoger Pemberton's 
taking possession of the property ; but hung a 
rusty piece of old iron, which he found in the 
wood, over the entrance of the arbour, to keep 
off ill-luck and evil spirits. 

They did not loiter over their repast. The 
evenings now closed in quickly. Sir Frederick 
drove his companions straight to the door of 
the church, which stood on the summit of the 
steep hill, in a grove of trees, at a considerable 
distance from the sea and Mr. Bingley's 
cottage. They had to pass through the whole 
extent of Fordia|^n, among groups of gaily- 
dressed people on their way to attend the ser-. 
vice. The little town had never worn half so 
gay an appearance, when they drove in on 
week-days, as now when the tradespersons and 
servants, as well as the summer visitors, were 
all abroad. 

The church was excessively crowded, but 
the ladies were accommodated with seats the 
moment they entered. 8i^ Frederick did not 
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go in with them. Laura accepted the offer of 
the first civil individual who opened one of the 
pew-doors for them, without waiting to be 
shown into Mr. Bingley's seat, which was at 
the farther end of the building. The places 
she and Clarice occupied were under the shade 
of the gallery, and at a considerable distance 
from the pulpit. 

It was quite a countrified place of worship, 
built long before the rows of tiny lodging 
houses had sprung up, and scarcely adequate in 
size to the present congregation. In the even- 
ings, especially, it was flOffill^.to overflowing. 
More of the working-class were then in the 
habit of attending ; and there also prevailed a 
fashion in favour of the late service, even among 
the unoccupied visitants. 

The candles lighted near the reading-desk 
and the pulpit contended with the fading day- 
light, and cast a sort of duU gleam on that part 
of the church, while the shadows deepened 
over the rest. Laura tried, not quite success- 
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fiilly, to rivet her attention to the opening 
prayers, when the clergyman lifted his head 
fipom the cushion on which it had been bowed 
in devotion, and she perceived that it was 
Lewis Pemberton, not Mr. Bingley, who was 
about to officiate. 

After a few moments, her thoughts did not 
wander. His earnest manner fixed them to the 
meaning of the solemn words he uttered, 
simply, but with a peculiar depth of significa- 
tion, that seemed to gift each syllable with a 
force which the well-known sounds had never 
before possessed. No doubt it was the effect, 
partly, of his voice and impressive deUvery ; 
but the words themselves appeared to stand 
separately forth, distinctly, and to pass directly 
to her heart. 

It was easy to see that Mr. Pemberton was 
not in the slightest degree aware of their pre- 
sence. His looks did not travel idly round. 
His glaiices were directed to the sacred books 
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before him ; yet Laura felt as if every word 
was addressed to herself. 

K this were the case, during the short form 
of Evening Prayer, it was much more so when 
the young Divine ascended the pulpit, and 
spoke in language of his own ; yet, so fer were 
his stem rebukes from being meant for her, 
that Lewis would perhaps have modified some 
of his expressions, rather than cause her such 
acute self-reproach, had he known that quickly- 
beating heart was throbbing under the effect of 
his eloquence. 

His sermon was addreoMd to the amuse- 
ment-seeking people who had listened to Mr. 
iBingley's excellent discourses. Sabbath aft^ 
Sabbath, with little profit. Fordington was 
proverbially an idle, gossiping place. The lower 
orders imitated their superiors, and led care- 
less Uves. If ten righteous men would have 
saved the town from destruction, that limited 
number would scarcely have been found in it. 
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It was against the so-called venial sins of 
wasted time, and godless merriment, that the 
young Preacher directed his anathema. What 
though the hills and dales were thickly set 
with serried rows of the ripe standing com — 
neither blight nor tempest having marred the 
rich promise of plenty; though the sea lay 
calm in the summer sunshine, and beneath the 
golden rays of the harvest moon ; though the 
fisherman dipped his net in the waves, and 
hauled it up with a full freight ; though idle 
jests, and wanton words, and careless mirth 
filled the air, even on the Sabbath ; the time 
might yet be wanting to draw up his boat on 
the beach, or to settle the long neglected 
reckoning for the talents committed to them. 
The harvest might rot in the field, ungathered, 
for lack of hands to bring it in ; the stem 
Eeaper, Death, mow down, with sweeping 
strokes, the thoughtless multitude. 

A solemn hush pervaded the assembly. 
Lewis did not keep to figures of speech. He 
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spoke plainly. Not a man or woman in the 
now attentively listening congregation could 
fell to lay the. lesson to heart. He gave them 
fe<3ts to prove the accuracy of his warning. 
What he told them was known by many ; yet, 
practically, it had as yet attracted slight atten- 
tion. 

Creeping along the banks of their placidly 
smiling rivers — lurking in the neglected dens 
of poverty and strongholds for disease and 
vice, which defaced the aspect of the country 
— looking forth from the wretched cot of the 
peasant, and the crowded workshop of the 
artizan — a fearful pestilence was each moment 
gaining strength and approaching nearer. In 
other places, Death had counted victims, not 
by tens and units, but by hundreds and by 
thousands. What claims had they to offer, 
which might make the destroying angel pass 
by their thresholds ? 

In very forcible language — which lost 
nothing by its plainness — ^he denounced the 
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particular sins of the place. They had had no 
neglectful shepherd. Sunday after Sunday, re- 
pentance had been preached to them by their 
pastor. The example of a holy self-denying 
Ufe had been: set before them; the Divine 
truths of the Gk)spel, its loving kindness and 
its terrors had been faithftdly announced. Now, 
at the eleventh hour, he called upon them, 
from the place their minister had occupied, to 
turn from their evil ways, and not provoke the 
emptying of the vials of wrath upon them. 
In conclusion, he urged them expressly to 
meet and consult, and take such measures, as, 
humanly speaking, might avert the impending 
evil; above all, to render the habitations of 
the poor &t for human beings, in order, if pos- 
sible, to arrest the quick steps of the pestilence ; 
or, if this were too late, to prepare asylums for 
the sick and dying. 

Many persons in the church were greatly 
struck with the young clergyman^s eloquent 
statements. As yet, the danger, though known 
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to be approaching, had not appeared so immi- 
nent. Now, each man looked at his neighbour, 
and, in the pale light, their countenances 
seemed ghastly, and death-like. Clarice drew 
Laura quickly into the open air. She did not 
wonder at her Mend's being affected. A great 
sensation had been produced, even among the 
most thoughtless listeners ; and Laura was a 
person to feel such an impression deeply. Her 
friend was glad to find Sir Frederick sitting in 
the carriage, waiting for them. They drove 
off, without a moment's delay. 

It was so dark that Laura's pallid cheeks 
escaped notice. She was perfectly silent while 
the carriage passed rapidly between knots of 
people talking of the sermon, all the way down 
the street ; and then more slowly ascended the 
opposite hill. Laura looked back with a shud- 
der at the dark bank of fog and vapour, which, 
after the warm day, had collected along the 
course of the stream, and spread slowly over 
the valley. The lights of the cottages on the 
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hill side twinkled with a sickly gleam through 
the mist. She fancied that the pestilence was 
even now coming upon them. 

Sir Frederick had heard the subject discus- 
sed, while he was waiting for them. He spoke 
of it in a light tone ; but confessed that the 
reports were somewhat alarming. The danger 
had approached nearer than was agreeable. It 
was said that the reapers, who had come from 
distant parts to assist in the abundant harvest, 
had brought the infection to this hitherto 
healthy neighbourhood. 

Laura did not betray the extent of her 
emotion. She was very quiet, but this was 
natural to her ; and Clarice exerted herself to 
talk instead of her friend. After a short time, 
she and Sir Frederick conversed on other topics, 
graver ones than usual, but less distressing 
than the threatened calamity. In his light- 
hearted way, he still lived in hopes that the 
danger might pass by, without touching them. 

All along the course of the brook, the fog 
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was extending. It grew deeper as they drove 
on, taking fantastic forms and filling up the 
hollows. Only the hill of Languard and the 
dark old house rose clear above it. Every line 
cut sharply against the sky. The gables stood 
separately and prominently forward. Even 
the wood behind it was free from vapour. 

At Maydwell, on the contrary, the fog 
wrapped every object in • unwonted gloom. 
The tall laurel hedges loomed like shadows 
forth from a white roUing sea. The trees in 
the park resembled ships isolated in mid ocean. 
The downs above grew higher, but more spec- 
tral. Well as the horses and Sir Frederick 
knew the road, it was difficult to keep it. He 
drove with unusual steadiness, and was glad, 
for the sake of his companions, to get them 
through the mist without accident ; and to see, 
at a few feet before them, suddenly emerging 
from the gloom, the lights of his own Hall. 
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CHAPTEK YIII. 



Sir Frederick laid the blame entirely on the 
fog, when he saw how extremely ill Laura was 
looking. Her cloak was dripping with moisture. 
Though no rain had fallen, her long ringlets 
were uncurled by the damp night air. He 
desired Dixon, who was in the hall to receive 
the ladies, to order a fire to be lighted immedi- 
ately in the drawingroom, and refreshments to 
be brought in. Laura declined taking any- 
thing but tea, and went to her room almost 
directly. 

She had hardly spoken since they came in 
from their drive. After Clarice had assisted 
her to take off her dress, the poor pale girl 
laid her head on her friend's shoulder. 

" It is of no use disguising it," she said. 
" I am not fit for the life we are leading. I 
H 3 
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must leave my uncle's house ; but whither to 
go, I know not." 

"Leave Maydwell?" said Clarice, wonder- 
ingly. " What has brought such an idea into 
your mind? Surely, no one can be kinder 
than Sir Frederick. I am certain he would 
miss you terribly." 

Laura shook her head sorrowfully. 

" Yes, he would regret it for a time ; but we 
are so dissimilar, and I cannot bear to sadden 
him. He fakes everything so lightly ; and I 
— you see what a weak, nervous creature I 
am. I cannot imagine how the sore trial 
through which we have passed, can have faded 
so completely from his thoughts ; but it is im- 
possible for me to forget. I believe that I 
have been very much to blame for trying to 
conquer the sad feelings which have since then 
become natural to me. What business have I 
to be entering into society, or wasting my time 
and thoughts in idle, frivolous amusements, 
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which do not — ^which never will — make me 
happy ?" 

" I do not believe that Sir Frederick is so 
forgetful :" said Clarice, hurt at the slighting 
manner in which Laura, occupied with her own 
ideas, alluded to her uncle, "He thinks it 
very injurious for you to dwell upon moumfdl 
recollections ; but his tenderness and care for 
you evince that he sees and respects your grief. 
He often speaks to me of your parents, and 
earnestly wishes to supply their place. I be- 
lieve he would submit to almost any sacrifice, 
to render this house agreeable to you. Surely, 
Laura, it is your duty also to make conces- 
sions." 

Her friend was becoming more agitated 
every moment. 

" I cannot tell you, Clarice," she faltered, 
" how miserable I felt all the time Mr. Pember- 
ton was preaching. Every syllable seemed to 
pierce my heart. When he spoke of the coming 
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judgment, no one appeared so unprepared 
to meet it as myself. I, who had made so 
many vain resolutions of amendment, of trying 
to influence others for their benefit ; — ^and, after 
all, worse than nothing has been done !" 

Her fragne form trembled with emotion ; 
but she still went on speaking rapidly. 

" I do not blame my uncle, — still less you, 
or any one who views these things differently ; 
but I, who know what is right, — ^for me, at 
least, — and do not practise it ; — I, who have 
received so terrible a lesson, — ^what hope have 
I, what excuse to plead, if the warning is lost 
upon me ?" 

" I am not sure that either you or I know 
what is right:" answered Clarice, in grave 
perplexity. " It seems to me that we have 
already done some good, — ^more than could be 
effected by contradicting and tormenting a man 
like Sir Frederick, so much older than ourselves, 
and, perhaps, as you say, not accustomed to 
think seriously. But he is more particular 
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about many things than he was, and always 
kind and considerate. I do not see that you 
need reproach yourself so bitterly, dearest. 
You have done all you can, and have not 
neglected the duties and responsibilities be- 
longing to you." 

" In what single respect am I better than 
those people Lewis Pemberton addressed to- 
night, with such sad, reproachful earnestness ?" 
asked Laura, with much energy. " Eather, let 
me own, at once, I felt myself one of them, — 
foremost in that heedless crowd, which, spum- 
ing rebuke, was hurrying onwards to destruc- 
Z. Hi, bunungTI w^o aimed at Me. 
I am sure he must have seen us. I could have 
shrunk into nothing to avoid that mournful, 
condemning judgment. Oh, how different 
were his looks and manner, last month ! Then 
he felt for me ; but now, he knows and 
despises me, for having fallen away from the 
high standard which he set before me for 
imitation." 
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" I am certain, Mr. Pemberton did not mean 
to pain you, dear Laura. He was excited by 
his subject, and wished all his auditors to lay 
the warning to heart, and amend their careless 
lives ; but he did not see or think of us. I 
am sorry you heard him at all, since his 
sermon makes such an oyerwhelming impression 
upon you." 

" Do not say that, Clarice. Miserable as I 
am, I would not have missed hearing him for 
tlie worl(J !" exclaimed Laura, while a gleam 
of something resembling pride, mingled with 
pleasure, illuminated her countenance. " Was 
he not eloquent? Did not you notice how, 
gradually, all the tiresome noises which dis- 
turbed our attention were hushed ? — how still 
the church became, as his voice rose and filled 
it? The people seemed afraid to stir or 
breathe ; and, when he ended, there was a kind 
of universal murmur, like the sound of the 
waves on the beach, which we have so often 
is tened to with him j — as if, for the first time, 
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his hearers allowed themselves to change their 
position, and breathed freely," 

" He has made you eloquent," said Clarice, 
smiling, ^^I was afraid that Sir Frederick 
would notice bow dreadfully pale you looked, 
and be displeased^ if he attributed it to Mr. 
Pemberton's preaching. I am glad to see a 
little colour coming back to your cheeks," 

Laura's fiace flushed deeply. 

" Do not say anything to my uncle of what, 
or whom, we heard to-ni^t. I could not bear 
him to laugh at my being frightened. Let 
him think the mist has given me cold, if I am 
not better to-morrow." 

She did not seem to wish to detain her 
friend. Clarice saw that her mind was ftdl of 
what she had heard, and thought it desirable to 
let her quietly recover from the depressing 
effect of the reflections it had occasioned. Pro- 
mising to shield her as much as possible from 
enquiry and persecution, and to enable her to 
remain at home during the ensuing week, she 

H 5 
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went to her own room. Laura parted from 
her very affectionately. After Clarice was 
gone, she sat up for a long time, though she 
had complained of fsttigue. She read and 
prayed fervently. Her troubled countenance 
at last became calmer ; and, towards morning, 
she slept tranquilly. 

Sir Frederick's engagements, the next day, 
favoured his niece's wish for seclusion. He 
had invited friends to shoot with him, for 
the first time, that season, and went out early, 
though not without making particular en- 
quiries after Laura, whose servant said that she 
had been into her mistress's room, and found 
her asleep. He gave strict orders that the 
house should be kept quiet, and nothing al- 
lowed to disturb her. 

Laura was very pale and grave, when she 
joined her friend at the breakfast-table. Clarice 
felt extremely sorry for her, and thought her 
appearance more delicate than usual. Even 
a few hours' uneasiness, the broken rest . of a 
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single night, left very visible traces of illness 
on Laura^s countenance. A mother's constant 
watchfulness seemed required to shield her 
from mental and bodily disquietude ; — a 
stronger mind than her own to aflford her 
support in trouble ; and a judgment which 
she did not question, to cahn her fluttering 
doubts, and satisfy her tender conscience. 

When Sir Frederick came back to the house 
to enquire after her, Laura struggled to behave 
cheerfully, and only told him that she had 
taken cold, and must remain quiet. She would 
rather not appear at dinner, as his visitors 
were to remain with him; but would go to 
bed early. He acquiesced in all her proposals, 
and regretted being forced to leave them for 
the purpose of joining his guests. Garice 
thought the evening a dull one; but Laura 
was really unweU, and she did not repine at 
spending it with her. She was very gentle 
and pensive, and did not again break forth 
into vehement self-reproach ; but told Clarice 
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that she had made up her mind to speak to 
her unde, and ask him to excuse her jfrom 
going out any more at present. She had tried 
the experiment to please him ; and none of his 
neighbours could be offended at her saying that 
so much gaiety did not suit her. Her resolu- 
tion seemed taken, and as it appeared to make 
her more tranquil, Clarice did not argue with 
her upon it. 

The Baronet and his fellow-sportsmen had a 
fatiguing day, and very indifferent success. 
The fog still hung over the landscape, and the 
heat was intense. In the afternoon, the mist 
cleared off a little, and their chance of sport 
improved; but they came home, at last, dis- 
satisfied with their amusement. Sir Frederick 
said that it was impossible to preserve game, in 
such a country. Every other man in Maydwell 
was a confirmed poacher. His consideration in 
putting off the' shooting to give time for the 
fields to be cleared after the harvest had been 

m 

taken advantage of by the rascals ; and, as well 
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an the leasings, the coveys of partridges had 
been swept away. There was no help for it, at 
present ; but the keepers were all on the alert, 
and ihe lawless rogues, if caught in the fact, 
should pay dear for his disappointment. 

He was not in his usual good temper, and 
complained of fatigue. When his Mends 
departed, he went to the drawingroom; but 
Clarice and Laura were gone to their apart- 
ments. He felt very dull, sitting on the sofii 
alone, and took up his candle speedily, to follow 
their example. 

A very heavy thunder shower at length 
broke the thick curtain of the fog. Clarice 
was lust retiring to rest, when the rain, dashing 
in'. «,ntmuou.rtream agatost her ;mdo^ 
seemed to forbid the possibility of sleeping. 
She looked out, and saw the water lying in 
shoals on the level surface of the lawn, and 
the lightning gleaming among the dense clouds; 
-not sharp quick flashes, fuU of brilliancy 
and beauty, but a lurid glare, which lit up the 
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landscape incessantly, without revealing its 
features distinctly. 

She trusted Laura was asleep, for she knew 
her to be a&aid of storms. The thunder was 
not loud, and might possibly not awaken her. 
Like the lightning, it seemed subdued by the 
torrents of rain, and kept up a dull, hollow 
murmur, resembling the distant sound of the 
sea -waves. At last, there came a brighter 
flash, a quicker roll of the celestial artillery. 
She thought she saw some person running 
swiftly across the park, and feared lest an 
accident might have occurred ; but, for some 
minutes, all was dark, she could hear and see 
nothing. 

Presently, other sounds came feintly to her 
ear, but they seemed to be within the mansion. 
It was so late that Clarice grew terrified. A 
kind of nervous dread came over her. The 
dull day she had been spending, — Laura's 
superstitious remorse, — ^the sickly gleam of the 
lightning, and the heavy breath of the storm- 
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laden atmosphere, had a depressing effect ; — 
her heart beat, and she listened anxiously. Sir 
Frederick had gone round the house, two hours 
before. She had heard him pause at Laura's 
door, and her voice answer him. Long before 
this time, the servants should have been asleep; 
yet she became, every moment, more convinced 
that she heard voices and steps in the lower 
part of the house. 

Anything seemed preferable to going to bed 
in this state of suspense. If a thunderbolt 
had fallen on the dwelling, or robbers were 
entering, it was better to know the worst. 
She felt sure that something was amiss ; and, 
opening her door gently, went out into the 
passage. 

She did not take her light with her, but 
leaving the door a little open, stole cautiously 
to the head of the staircase. Her impression 
was confirmed, at the same time that her fears 
were in a great measure reUeved, by hearing 
the tones of the old butler's voice, in conver- 
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sation with some other person. A sharp, 
strange sound accompaoied his words. She 
could not conceive why he was up so late, and 
went down a few steps, to ascertain what could 
possibly be his employment. 

Opposite to the termination, in the hall, of 
the wide, old-&shioned staircase, and next to 
the diningroom, was a sort of pantry or resting- 
room, where the servants set down their trays, 
and part of the curious plate, china and glass, 
which had escaped a transit to Languard, was 
kept, since Mrs. Derwent's long reign at the 
Place. The old butler, who had lived with 
her, and was the steadiest person in the es- 
tablishment, held possession of the key of the 
chests and cupboards, and regarded this small 
apartment as his peculiar domain. 

The door was now standing open, and 
Clarice could see the old man distinctly. A 
youth stood by him drenched with rain-; and 
whUe listening to his narration, the butler was 
sharpening aU the time, very diUgently, an 
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antiquated sword, whicli appeared so rusty that 
he must have had some diflBiculty in drawing it 
from it^ scabbard. Clarice was so much sur- 
prised that she could not help watching him. 
At last, he desisted, saying that it was high 
time somebody should call up the master. 

She was thoroughly frightened by his war- 
like preparations, and asked what was the mat- 
ter. The lad had brought word, he answered, 
that those rascally poachers had set upon one 
of the keepers. The men were going out to 
help him. There was a fray in the park, but 
no one liked to waken Sir Frederick. 

The Baronet was a heavy sleeper, according 
to Eeynolds' account ; and had always pistols 
by the side of his bed. As a boy, he had been 
alarmed by robbers entering the house, and 
rifling the next chamber to where he was 
lying ; and the impression among the servants 
was, that, if a man went into his room sud- 
denly, he was as likely as not to shoot him. 
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Dixon and the women servants were 
such cowards, that it was of no use calling 
them, the butler said contemptuously. They 
would be in no danger. Even in his sleep, 
master would not raise his arm against a 
female. He had thought of waking Miss Der- 
went, and asking her to go to him ; only she 
seemed so timid and poorly. He supposed he 
had better go at once himself. 

The sound of shots in the park alarmed 
Clarice so much that she urged him to inter- 
pose no farther delay. Sir Frederick ought 
certainly to know what was taking place. 

The old servant moved somewhat unwillingly 
to do her bidding. He was evidently a good 
deal afraid of disturbing his master's slumbers, 
but it was necessary something should be done. 
At last he ventured to say — 

'' I could go with you to the door, Miss, if 
you would be so kind as to enter for me, and 
just wake Sir Frederick. He'd know your 
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voice ; but, otherwise, there's no saying what 
might happen, and it seems a foolish way to 
lose one's life. He'd be sorry, too, if mischief 
came of it." 

Clarice did not hesitate. She regretted that 
she had not thought of it sooner. In Laura's 
place — since her Mend was unequal to encoun- 
tering any alarm — she resolved to waken this 
determined sleeper ; and, without feeling any 
apprehension, she mounted the stairs again, 
with Eeynolds following at a short distance, 
and knocked, as a preliminary measure, at Sir 
Frederick's door. He did not speak, and there 
was no time to lose. She was obliged to 
go in. 

As Clarice stepped over the threshold, she 
felt extremely timid. She hoped Sir Frederick 
Derwent would not be displeased at the liberty 
she was taking, and was half inclined to draw 
back ; but the butler looked at her imploringly, 
and she did not like to expose the old man's 
grey hairs to a danger which he evidently 
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feared to provoke. Sir Frederick Derwent was 
very sound asleep, after tlie fatigues of the day. 
She called to him twice, but ho did not hear or 
answer. 

The room was a large and commodious one, 
as it behoved to be, seeing that it belonged to 
the master of the mansion. A thick carpet 
would have muffled the sound of heavier foot- 
steps than those of Clarice, as she lightly 
crossed the floor. The curtains were drawn in 
front of the windows, excluding the glare of 
the lightning; and the rain did not come 
flooding against them. A lamp was burning 
on a table, near the centre of the apartment. 

Clarice made another attempt to rouse him, 
as she stood at the foot of the bed; but H 
Burbero Beneflco neither stirred nor spoke. 
He looked the very image of comfortable re- 
pose; so sound asleep that his countenance 
seemed more youthful than when he was 
awake ; its expression was so serenely placid. 
One arm lay on the coverlid, and the dreaded 
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pistols, if he extended it in the very slightest de- 
gree, were immediately within his grasp, on a 
table by the side of the very comfortable- 
looking, antique, and cnriously-carved four- 
post bedstead. 

Seeing that her voice did not reach his slum- 
bering faculties, Clarice went to the side of the 
couch, and touched his hand, not without some 
trepidation as to the consequences. It did not 
clasp the murderous weapons near him; but 
the fingers closed upon her own. Still Sir 
Frederick Derwent did not awaken from his 
lethargy. 

For a moment, she was at a loss how to pro- 
ceed ; but another shot in the park startled her 
into more energetic measures. The man, in 
some way or other, must be awakened. It was 
impossible to stand on ceremony. She with- 
drew her hand — ^not, of course, caring whether 
the action roused him — and resolved to shake 
her friend^s lazy uncle slightly by the shoulder. 
Even this was not enough. Sir Frederick was 
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disturbed, but not restored to consciousness. 
He turned a little more towards her, and, by 
the movement, imprisoned the fair fingers 
which had been so imperatively laid upon his 
arm. ' 

Clarice was quite provoked with him. She 
called loudly in his ear that the whole family 
were being murdered, and wanted his as- 
sistance. This summons had the desired effect. 
Sir Frederick started up, and, in so doing, re- 
leased her hand; opened his eyes with less 
difficulty than she had anticipated, and looked 
at her. 

He seemed to find some time necessary to 
make him comprehend what was amiss. No 
wonder, when thus suddenly awakened from 
such profound slumber. He took her hand 
again, aad praised her courage. It was a good 
thought of Eeynolds's to send a lady to waken 
a sleeping man. He scarcely knew what would 
have been the consequence, if he had seen 
anything wearing a masculine form stancjing at 
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his bedside ; but she was in no danger from the 
pistols. 

Clarice now drew back, and called in the 
old man to tell his story. She heard Sir 
Frederick speak to him kindly. He did not 
seem angry with him for his timidity. Her 
errand thns satisfactorily performed, she went 
back to her apartment. A very short time 
passed before Sir Frederick issued from his 
chamber, and she saw him, with several of the 
servants, but as noiselessly as possibly, take his 
way through the shrubberies, in the direction 
of the keeper's lodge. 

She strained her eyes to see what was pass- 
ing, but the lightning no longer aided her, and 
the dense belt of woodland circumscribed the 
view. She heard no more firing. Half-an- 
hour elapsed, during which the storm passed 
off, and the stars began to shine in the clear 
space between the heavy clouds. At length, 
the men came back to the house, and went in 
at the side door. She listened earnestly, and 
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presently heard Sir Frederick's step in the 
passage, though it did not lead to his room, 
which was approached by quite a diflterent 
mode of access. 

He knocked at her door, and told her not to 
be frightened. She would not sleep, he knew, 
unless she heard that all was safe, and no 
blood shed. The rogues had made off when 
he brought fresh forces to bear upon them. 
Markham, the keeper, had a hurt in his arm, 
but the injury was trifling. Laura and herself 
must look after the poor fellow, who had done 
his duty nobly, and should never, if he could 
help it, leave his service. 

Clarice thanked him for his good tidings. 
She was glad the door was between them, for 
his voice made her blush uncomfortably at the 
recollection of how unceremoniously she had 
awakened him. Sir Frederick still lingered. 
He asked if Laura was asleep, or whether the 
noise they had made had disturbed her. The 
Derwents were all sound slumberers, he sup- 
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posed, since it had given Miss Le Sage so much 
trouble to rouse him. 

Clarice answered that, owing to the quiet 
manner in which they had gone out and re- 
turned, Laura did not appear to have heard 
anything. She began to wish that he would 
go away from the door, and bade him good 
night. He loitered a little longer, playing 
with the handle of the latch, though he did 
not turn it, and asking whether she had been 
much alarmed. 

She could not resist telling him of her 
seeing Eeynolds sharpening the old sword, 
when she looked down into the hall. He 
laughed heartily. At last he bade her good 
night, and trusted that, after all her terrors, 
she would sleep as soundly as himself. If any- 
thing was the matter, he should certainly 
return the obligation which she had conferred 
upon him, and come and wake her. She did 
not answer him, till he said, " Good night," 
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again, and " God bless you." Then she re- 
turned his farewell greeting, and she heard 
him walk slowly along the passage, pausing, 
for an instant, at Laura's door, as if to ascer- 
tain to his perfect satisfaction that all was quiet 
within his niece's chamber. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Clarice made very light of the alarm she had 
sustained, in speaking of it to Laura, the next 
morning. The noise of the storm had pre- 
vented other sounds from reaching Miss Der- 
went, and she had not the slightest idea of the 
household having been on foot. "While they 
were talking together, Dixon knocked at the 
door of the dressingroom, with a message jfrom 
Sir Frederick. He was going out early, and 
wanted to see at least one of the young ladies 
before his departure. 

His niece had not exerted herself to go down 
to breakfast. She wished him to think her 
wholly unequal to joining the widow's party, 
the following afternoon, for Carysfort Baces. 
He was at present engaged to dine and sleep 

I 2 
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at the honse of a Mend in that neighbourhood, 
but it had been arranged that Laura and 
Clarice should accompany Lady Fortescue to 
the race-ground, where he was to meet them ; 
and that they should all return together to her 
house for a couple of days. 

Laura earnestly desired to excuse herself 
from this visit. The mention of it distressed 
her. She sent word to Sir Frederick that she 
wished to see him ; and would not allow 
Clarice to leave her. He came up-stairs im- 
mediately, at her bidding. 

Miss Derwent was glad to see him enter the 
room with his usual smiling good-humour. His 
broken rest, the preceding night, had not 
affected his health or his spirits. Clarice, on 
the contrary, was rather angry with him for the 
mirthful expression in his eyes, when she 
demurely returned his morning salutation. 
Her nocturnal visit to him was evidently the 
first thing in his thoughts. He did not take 
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it at all in the way she had expected, nor as he 
might have done had Laura or Mrs. Dixon en- 
tered his. chamber ; but seemed disposed to be 
very impertinent. 

Whatever might be his opinion of her be- 
haviour, he said nothing on the subject before 
Laura. He listened, at first rather absently, 
to what she was telling him; then vehe- 
mently argued against her wish to decline 
Lady Fortescue's invitation. Laura did not 
mention any other reason for preferring to re- 
main at home than her being fatigued by so 
much gaiety ; but her pale cheeks flushed so 
feverishly as she spoke, that Sir Frederick 
checked himself, and ceased to oppose her. He 
was truly sorry, but she must do exactly as she 
pleased. Nothing would grieve him more 
than that she should exert herself to oblige 
him and his friends, and suffer in consequence. 

It would give hirn the sincerest pleasure, if 
she found that, by keeping quiet for another 
day, her strength was sufficiently restored to 
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enable her to join the party ; but he would not 
over-persuade her to do more than suited her 
health. Miss Le Sage, however, must promise 
him not to disappoint Lady Fortescue. He 
would not leave home without an express 
stipulation to this effect ; but would send ex- 
cuses for them all, at the risk of offending half 
the neighbourhood. 

There was not the least danger, Laura 
answered, of Clarice's disappointing them. 
She was not nervous and foolish, like herself. 
Lady Fortescue had made up the party for her, 
and she must go. It would not do to break 
off their engagement for a trifling case of in- 
disposition, such as hers was. If she felt bet- 
ter in the morning, she would make a point of 
accompanying her friend. 

Sir Frederick felt dissatisfied, but he was 
forced to submit. Laura seemed really unwell, 
and he knew that the party at the widow's 
would not be of a quiet description. He shook 
hands with them both warmly, and then re- 
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turned from the door to kiss Laura's white 
forehead. Clarice, for the* first time since she 
had been in his house, dared not raise her eyes 
to meet his saucy glance ; and felt almost glad 
when he left them alone for the rest of the day. 
In the afternoon, she visited the keeper at his 
cottage, and found him better and with every 
comfort around him. His wife said nothing 
could exceed Sir Frederick's kindness. In a 
few days, the man hoped to be about again, 
keeping a sharper look out than ever after 
those rascally poachers. 

Miss Derwent did not alter her resolution, 
the next morning. Clarice was quite grieved 
when she found that she must indeed set off 
without her. There was no trace of fog or 
storm. The day was brilliantly fine. She 
tried to persuade her that the drive and cheer- 
ful society would do her nothing but good. 
Laura, however, said that she should enjoy the 
lovely weather more in the groves of Maydwell 
than at the gay residence of the widow. She 
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did not wish to dissipate the recollection of the 
very agreeable drive they had taken to Caiys- 
fort Hill, by seeing the place thronged with 
people in whom she took not the slightest 
interest. After waiting till her friend was 
dressed and seated in the carriage, Laura 
smiled pleasantly at parting, and strolled off 
into the woods with a book in her hand, saying 
that she should sit in the shade till the heat of 
the day was abated. 

For some time after Clarice had left her, 
Laura kept her thoughts riveted to her book. 
She seemed afraid of looking 'from it, and read 
on steadily, even as she walked along, and after 
she had found a station which she liked, under 
the trees. It is more difficult, however, than 
people imagine, to attend to written words, 
when the notes of birds, the humming of in- 
sects, the whispering breezes, call off our atten- 
tion. There was more that answered to the 
dreaming girl's melancholy fancies in the cha- 
racters of nature stamped upon every object 
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near her, than in the pages over which her eyes 
wandered more and more restlessly. 

At last she gaye up the attempt^ and sat 
quite idle, but with busy thoughts, contem- 
plating the woodland scenery*. Most persons 
would have called it very cheerfiil and pleasant, 
but the aspect of all around us, takes its tone 
from our humour ; and Laura's was sad even 
to hopelessness. Her feelings had become more 
bitterly painful from concealment. She had 
seen that Clarice did not understand her ; and, 
morbidly sensitive, she shrank back into her- 
self, and, while acknowledging her friend's 
kindness, yet regarded her absence as a reUef. 

At present, she could be as sad as she 
pleased. Neither the murmuring rivulet nor 
the cooing ringdoves would reproach her. 
There seemed an endless melancholy in their 
notes; the gayer songs of the thrushes and 
blackbirds sounded like a mocking contrast to 
the tender monotony of their ceaseless wailing. 
There were no wild roses and dogwood, now, 
i2 
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blossoming in the thicket. The field flowers 
had become much less numerous. The great 
flags by the brook were loaded with scarlet 
berries, instead of the pale lilac flowers they 
had borne in the summer. 

In spite of the assurance which she had 
given Clarice, that she should enjoy the tran- 
quillity of the woods, Laura felt a sensation of 
very decided pleasure, when, after spending a 
couple of hours alone, she saw the pretty wife 
of the Curate of Fordington coming from the 
direction of the house towards her. 

Mrs. Bingley had always been a great 
favourite with Miss Derwent ; and the shy and 
usually silent girl interested the lively woman, 
whom the cares of a young family, and several 
years of country life, could hardly be said to 
have sobered down into matronly decorum. 

Nothing could be simpler and prettier than 
her light muslin dress and straw-bonnet, as, 
without sending a servant to announce her 
visit, she came through the shrubbery to meet 
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Laura; and there was great kindness in her 
manner upon observing the extreme deUcacy 
of her appearance, and the nervous sensibility 
which caused tears to rise in her eyes at the 
warmth of her greeting. 

Sir Frederick was quite right, she said, in 
thinking that,* though Miss Derwent did not 
like too much gaiety, a little friendly society 
would be better for her than spending two 
whole days alone. He had called at Mr. 
Bingley's on his way to Stanmore Park ; and 
the moment he mentioned that Laura was not 
disposed to join Lady Fortescue's party, Mrs. 
Bingley had proposed coming over to see her, 
and, if possible, persuade her to pass the time 
of his and Miss Le Sage's absence at her cot- 
tage, at Fordington. He was sure that, at all 
events, Laura would be delighted to see her. 
If she could persuade her to take a drive in the 
evening, it would do her all the good in the 
world. The phaeton and the steadiest horses 
were at their disposal. He gave Mrs. Bingley 
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carte blanche to amuse his little recluse, and 
carry her off on her return to the Parsonage, if 
she liked. 

Her uncle could not have chosen a companion 
whom Laura would have preferred, at the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Bingley was gone out for the 
day, and had left his wife at the Lodge-gates, 
when they found that Miss Derwent was at 
home and alone. She was easily prevailed 
upon to remain where she was until the even- 
ing, on condition that Laura would then return 
and spend the following day with her. Arthur 
desired. it, she said, quite as much as herself, 
and depended upon finding her at the Parson- 
age, when he came back. 

They sat in the woods with their work, till 
diimer time, and Laura liked her new friend 
even better than she had done before. She 
seemed perfectly happy without excitement or 
company, and had the same winning manner 
which gained her the reputation of flirting. 
Now and then, amidst all her merriment, traces 
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of genuine feeling were apparent Her hus- 
band whom, amidst all her frivolity, she ar- 
dently loved, was gone, she said, with Mr. 
Pemberton, to make arrangements, in case, as 
was hourly expected, the cholera should break 
out in any of the neighbouring villages. He had 
been very active, and would, she knew, expose 
himself fearlessly to danger, in whatever form it 
visited his parishioners. He and Mr. Pember- 
ton, with other gentlemen in the coimty, had 
received authority from Government to carry 
through the necessary regulations. For several 
days past, they had been anxiously engaged in 
this service. 

She told Laura what she had heard from her 
husband, (who foimd in his lively wife a very 
intelligent listener, though not an active 
coadjutrix,) of the solitary farms, and cottages 
destitute of every comfort,* so completely 
isolated among the downs, that, if the pesti- 
lence extended thither, their inmates would, in 
all probability, perish for want of the requisite 
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assistance, in their lonely abodes. The harvest 
had brought numbers of strangers, also, into the 
country ; and these poor creatures slept in 
bams and outhouses, wherever they could find 
shelter. It was thought advisable to provide 
proper asylums for the sick, to which they 
could be promptly conveyed, and where medi- 
cal attendance, with accredited persons to nurse 
the sufferers, would be at hand, and efficacious 
remedies supplied. 

All these systematic measures required much 
forethought and decision. Her husband's time 
had been entirely occupied. Sir Frederick had 
contributed most liberally in money, towards 
raising the necessary funds, but had declined 
any personal share in the undertaking. He 
left all to the clergy. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Holcombe had been annoyed by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pemberton, with whom he was 
not on good terms, as one of the Commissioners ; 
and had refused to act with them. He would 
not believe that the peril was so imminent, or 
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that, if it were so, any precautionary steps 
would be availing to prevent its coming upon 
them. 

Laura was very much interested in Mrs. 
Bingley's account of the energetic proceedings 
by which her husband, and those who coincided 
with him in opinion, believed that the danger 
might be averted or greatly mitigated. In 
places where prompt precautions had been 
taken, and sanitary measures enforcedj the 
disease had not spread ; while, in others, where, 
like the Eector of Maydwell, influential persons 
had not exerted themselves to stay its course; 
the devastation had been terrific. Miss Der- 
went was quite ready to blame the Holcombes 
for their presumptuous blindness ; . but, on this 
point, Mrs. Bingley did not quite agree with 
her. 

She was convinced that Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
combe's good sense and abundant information 
on all subjects, common and uncommon, mu^t 
make them quite a treasure to their neighbours. 
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Mrs. Holcombe and Mrs. Bingley were not 
intimate, bnt that was her own fenlt, the pretty 
woman said, modestly. Mrs. Holcombe was a 
strong-minded person, superior in every way to 
herself. She wished she were more like her. 
No one could be more ignorant than she was of 
the duties of a clergyman's wife. Arthur took 
the greatest pains to teach her, but the lesson 
waB still to be learned. Mrs. Holcombe had a 
perfect right to say, that she was not in the 
slightest degree fit to be the wife of the Curate 
of a place like Fordington, and to despise her 
accordingly. 

She never knew what to remark about parish 
matters, and envied the fluency of the Eector's 
wife, who constantly made her feel quite 
ashamed of her stupidity; and talked so 
cleverly the last time they had met, about 
rules for clothing and benefit societies, that Mrs. 
Bingley only wished she would teach her to 
manage those troublesome club accounts for the 
women and school-children, and help her to 
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cast them up, at the end of the year. It was a 
positive shame to let the trouble fall upon 
Arthur, as she did, year after year, because she 
was such a shocking arithmetician. 

" It is a pity that Mrs. Holcombe does not 
put her precepts into practice," said Laura, 
indignantly. "She seems to take very little 
interest in this place. From all I can hear, 
the charities are mismanaged, and she is so 
fond of society that, however good her plans 
may be, she cannot have much time for carry- 
ing them into eflfect." 

" She scarcely considers herself settled in 
this neighbourhood," answered Mrs. Bingley. 
"Her husband is quite sure of preferment 
elsewhere; but she has been all her life ac- 
customed to a variety of details with which till 
lately I was quite imfamiliar. She never would 
have made the terrible blunder I did, soon 
after I married, and just when Bingley began 
to take pupils. Of course I thought the 
venerable elderly gentlemau who called at the 
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Parsonage, one morning, while Arthur was out, 
had some particular motive for asking so many 
questions about the young men ; and that the 
delicate-looking, fair-haired boy who accom- 
panied him was his son, whom he wished to 
place under our charge. I felt quite interested 
concerning him, and said, very truly, that Mr. 
Bingley was quite a father to the young men 
who read with him, and devoted himself to 
their instruction. Unluckily, at that time, / 
knew very little about the parish, and it never 
occurred to me to add that he was also like a 
parent to all the children in the place, and the 
best of ministers. Very shortly afterwards, 
the Bishop, when he gave away a valuable 
living, observed that he should certainly not 
bestow any preferment within the diocese upon 
a man like Mr. Bingley, whose heart and soul, 
he had satisfied himself, were wrapped up in 
study and the welfare of his pupils. I dare 
say he has discovered his mistake, by this time ; 
but it was not until too late to rectify the error 
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into which, when he visited us incognito, I had 
led him." 

Laura preferred the unfeigned humility of 
the Curate's wife to Mrs. Holcombe's most 
fluent harangues. The afternoon passed as 
pleasantly as the morning ; and, after dinner, 
Mrs. Bingley proposed that, instead of ordering 
the phaeton, Laura should allow her to drive 
her in the poney-carriage. She had often envied 
her and Miss Le Sage their pleasant excursions 
among the lanes, or on the beach. She looked 
so animated and happy at the idea, that Miss 
Derwent could not refuse ; and the little 
woman was as pleased as a child in anticipation 
of the amusement. 

Though neither of them was distinguished 
for courage, the two ladies got through the 
first difficulties of their drive remarkably well. 
They had a struggle at the outset with Dew- 
Drop ; who manifested a strong inclination to 
turn down the Fordington-lane, but this could 
not be allowed. Mrs. Bingley declared that 
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Miss Derwent, as well as herself, must be tired 
to death of it, and volunteered to take her an 
entirely new drive, in a diflterent direction. 
Between laughing and scolding, they at length 
persuaded the poney to relinquish his purpose, 
and go on to the next turning. At first, he 
was somewhat sulky ; but presently,* after Mrs. 
Bingley had permitted him to crop the grass 
under the hedges, he seemed pleased with her, 
and went on more good-temperedly ; shying a 
little at the objects by the roadside, but not 
more than might be expected, considering what 
a length of time it was since he had heard any 
■motive oonrerBation carried on near hij, 
or received the slightest notice that was likely 
to improve his disposition. 

Laura was a little j&ightened when Mrs. 
Bingley turned out of the lane they were 
pursuing, into one much narrower, which led 
down a very steep descent. They passed by 
cottages buried in trees, and over some awkward 
bits of road ; but still the poney went on con- 
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tentedly enough. There was a great dip in the 
surface of the country, many little streams 
overflowed the wooded lanes, and the ground 
gradually became marshy. The close hedge- 
rows opened, and a wild, primitive looking 
village, in the midst of heath, moss, and bog- 
land, covered with the white cottony plant 
which flourishes in such damp places, lay before 
them. 

Mrs. Bingley confessed, with some dismay, 
that she had overshot her mark. She had 
meant to show Laura the curious view of 
Houghton in the Hole, with the woods sweep- 
ing all round, and the treacherously soft and 
brilliant vegetation enclosing this singular 
bason ; but she had not calculated upon plung- 
ing her friend into the midst of the morass. 

Laura suggested that as they had come so far, 
they should go on to the village, and make 
enquiries concerning the best way to return. 
Nothing could be worse that the last hill they 
had descended. Dew-drop pircked up his ears 
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when Mrs. Bingley touched him with the whip ; 
but he did not kick. The carriage was light, 
and bowled smoothly along the hollow-sounding 
green sward of the common, upon which the 
road they had followed suddenly emerged. 

The cool damp moss under its feet elated the 
poney. He trotted down the green declivity at 
a very alarming rate. Mrs. Bingley could not 
stop him, yet neither she nor Laura appeared 
as much frightened as might have been ex- 
pected. Perhaps they saw that, in case of an 
accident, aid was close at hand; for when, 
after all. Dew-drop stopped of his own accord 
at the bottom of the descent into the village, 
neither of the two ladies seemed greatly sur- 
prised at recognising Mr. Bingley and Lewis 
Pemberton, in the two gentlemen standing at 
the nearest cottage door. The poney rubbed 
his nose affectionately against the shoulder of 
the person who had first condescended to deal 
with him as a sensible animal, and subdue his 
perverseness by exhibiting its absurdity in 
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a manner which he could perfectly compre- 
hend. 

A boy was called to stand at the poney's head, 
while he cropped the grass, and Laura and 
Mrs. Bingley alighted, and went through the 
curious village, approached by no regular road, 
and completely imknown, except to the few 
who ventured through the marsh to visit it. 
The situation was very damp and unwholesome. 
All fevers and infectious complaints in the 
vicinity were said to begin at Houghton. At 
present, however, its inhabitants were com- 
paratively free from sickness. Nothing could 
be prettier than the aspect of the secluded 
place. 

The people appeared to be a very primitive 
race. Mr. Bingley said that they had been 
quite imconscious how nearly the cholera had 
approached them ; but they remembered the 
fearful ravages it had made among them, upon 
its first breaking out in England, and were 
willing to take any measures in their power to 
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escape the threatened visitation. Houghton 
was the place where it had raged most terribly. 
The marshy soil and confined atmosphere of 
this green bason among the hills, had encreased 
the virulence of the disease; and scarcely a 
cottage of those now nestling in seeming 
security under the wooded slopes, but had to 
mourn its dead. Many of the grassy hillocks 
in the churchyard had their simple headstones 
dated the year of the pestilence. 

It was a relief to Laura, as they walked 
through the village hearing the details of all 
that Mr. Bingley and his companion had been 
doing, to find that Lewis Pemberton addressed 
her jfrequently, and gave her credit for taking 
an equal interest in the grave subjects they 
were discussing. His countenance, in speaking 
to her, did not wear the stem gravity with 
which, when she had last seen him, he had ap- 
peared, to her excited imagination, ready to 
confound her with the Fordington ^delinquents 
whose neglect of duty he visited in his sermon. 
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with such severity of rebuke. She felt better 
satisfied with herself than she had lately done, 
as they followed Mr. and Mrs. Bingley through 
the little secluded churchyard, where the graves 
of the children of the soil were covered with 
greenest grass, and shadowed by wide-spread- 
ing trees. The small parsonage-house com- 
municated with the quiet resting-place for the 
dead. The windows of the dwelling, on which 
the sunset was casting vivid beams, looked out 
upon the shaded precincts of the cemetery. 

Miss Derwent stopped for a moment to 
admire the thatched cottage, with the children 
playing merrily in the garden, as if not sad- 
dened by growing up with the memorials of 
mortality around them. Their young mother 
came out to call them indoors ; for, in that low 
situation, the evening air was not good for 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Bingley spoke to her, and 
the party lingered for a few moments, convers- 
ing, at the gate. The Vicar had been, all the 
day, actively occupied with the other gen- 
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tlemen ; and was now gone to visit a sick 
person. It was too late to accept her invitation 
to go in and rest. They saw her gather her 
little family together, and take them into the 
house. Presently, as they came again within 
sight of the cottage, after passing round the 
church-yard, they heard her singing to the 
tiny creatures their evening hymn, and the 
young voices joining in with her fuller notes. 

Mr. Bingley and Lewis walked by the side 
of the carriage to the top of the shelving slope 
which the poney had descended so rapidly. 
There was a much nearer and less precipitous 
road to Fordington than through the lanes to 
Maydwell. The lights of the cottages, as they 
looked back, twinkled down in the hollow, and 
were reflected in the waters of the marsh. 

Dew-drop was not impatient, and the evening 
so pleasant that the ladies had no objection to 
keeping the pace of their protectors. Both 
Mr. Bingley and his friend were earnest-minded, 
practical men, living apart from general society. 
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but axjknowledging many ties of interest and 
sympathy with the world; and the qidet, 
serene aspect of nature carried away their ideas 
from harassing cares and calamities which they 
had done their utmost to alleviate. Yet, 
whether grave or cheerful, it seemed to Laura 
that from their words some beneficial lesson 
might always be derived. She could not help 
admiring the tact with which Mrs. Bingley 
drew off her husband's thoughts from the 
painful topics which had lately occupied his 
attention. It was evident that her frivolity 
was passing away beneath the influence of con- 
stant association with one who with his mind 
raised above perishable things, could yet un- 
bend suflSlciently to share with her in the sports 
of their pretty children, and the details of their 
pleasant domestic life. 

Lewis Pemberton accompanied them nearly 

as far as the Parsonage, and then turned off by 

a short cut over the hills to Languard. One of 

Sir Frederick's servants was waiting to take 
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back the little carriage. Laura was glad that 
she had accepted her friend's invitation to re- 
main with her, when she saw how peaceful the 
cottage looked with the dark trees circling the 
•lawn. She felt at home the moment that Mrs. 
Bingley led her within doors ; and the evening 
passed pleasantly in music and conversation ; 
the pretty, lively, little woman, in her gayest 
spirits, cheering her husband after his long day 
of benevolent exertion. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Lady Fortescue had arranged all her plans, 
and entered into an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Galty Macpherson. The whole 
power of her blandishments was to be exerted 
in his behalf, for the subjugation of Clarice's 
afifections. She almost forgot to regret Laura's 
absence, when the carriage from Maydwell 
drove under the mock portcullis of her martial 
looking residence. Carysfort had taken her fancy- 
in the early days of her widowhood. Although 
its defects of situation, in a miUtary point of 
™„w«.ver, doling, .h«J^.d .be 
place favourably through her tears. On gala 
days, flags were flying from all the pepper- 
castor turrets on the lawn ; and a vast show of 
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warlike parade kept up by the deceased 
General's relict. 

She was standing under the arched gateway, 
with her staff, consisting of some of the senior 
officers of the neighbouring garrison, around 
her ; and her aides-de-camp, Captain Macpher- 
son and two or three younger military idlers, 
ready to be despatched upon any errand which 
might suggest itself. The widow, on this 
occasion, out of compliment to the Highlander, 
wore a rich satin dress of the tartan of his 
clan. It was her intention to exalt him as. the 
hero of the day, and to make her ally take a 
higher place than nature had given him in the 
scale of creation. All rival potentates were to 
bow before Gawky, backed as he was to be, in 
the field and the council, by his energetic 
coadjutrix. 

The young officer himself seemed inclined to 
do his utmost. His sandy mustachios bristled 
more fiercely than usual. His aspiring che- 
velure rose up in more than common stif&iess, 
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as he uncovered it reverently when Miss Le 
Sage drove up to the door. He had been 
round the mimic fortress with the widow ; had 
seen the cannon on the lawn properly pointed, 
the flags mounted^ and the military band 
furnished with a thundering programme of 
triumphal music, — Scotch airs being exclusively 
selected ; — ^and though, as Lady Fortescue re- 
marked, it sometimes made her quite imcom- 
fortable to live in a place built so contrary to 
all true maxims of fortification, that it would 
be imtenable for an hour, if a besieger were to 
sit down before it, — everything looked very 
imposing for a festival occasion. The flags 
waved briskly in the air, tiiie music sounded 
well among the trees, and the guests who 
were arriving in quick succession, were very 
happy to be admitted at once into the hospi- 
table mansion, without having to storm its sham 
defences. 
All the gates flew open, as if by magic. 
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before Clarice. The bridge over the stream 
was as solid and safe as if it were not, ap- 
parently, hung on chains which never could, in 
reality, have held it up, had the feat been 
rashly attempted. The cannon pointed so 
exactly by the young artilleryman's hand, in 
the face of all approachers, discharged no hostile 
volley. The carriage drew up just at the right 
moment, when the bagpipes of the Highland 
regimental band were droning forth what was 
intended to be a joyous greeting. 

Clarice sprang jfrom the carriage, without 
touching Captain Macpherson's hand. His 
confident look displeased her. She was a&aid 
Sir Frederick might be right in thinking that, 
stupid as he was, his silent attentions had more 
meaning than she had hitherto attributed to 
them. She took refuge with Lady Fortescue, 
and saw, rather reluctantly, the Maydwell car- 
riage repass the bridge, and then vanish among 
the trees. It was the first time she had 
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entered any honse in the country without Laura 
and Sir Frederick Derw;ent, and she missed 
them almost equally. 

The widow marshalled her guests as her 
lat6 husband would have done his forces, on a 
day of battle. Not a break was allowed in the 
line of march, and no one ventured to question 
the sagacity of her arrangements. After taking 
refreshments in the baronial looking banquet- 
ing hall of the modem fortalice, they all de- 
filed before her to the carriages which came to 
the door to convey the party, in grand proces- 
sion, to the races. Lady Fortescue's arrival 
was as earnestly expected, and her progress 
along the road and on the ground, to her usual 
station near the winning-post, as much noticed 
by the rustics, as the Queen's visit to Ascot. 

She kept possession of Clarice's arm, the 
whole time that she was settling the line of 
march. Gtelty and his comrades enforced her 
commands upon all who seemed in the least dis- 
posed to be refractory ; — even to the separation 
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of parents and children, husbands and wiyes, 
and brothers and sisters. The widow's avowed 
intention was to make everybody happy. Her 
party at the £aces was to be as animated as the 
groups assembled in carts and waggons, or on 
foot, to pic-nic among the woods. In general, 
the young people obeyed her orders with 
alacrity, and parted from their chaperons and 
guardians with great composure. 

Lady Fortescue had met with no disappoint- 
ment, except from Miss Derwent ; and, even in 
this case, she was a woman to turn, like a skilful 
general, a defeat into a victory. Clarice was 
her own property for the day, at all events, and 
she determined to make the best possible use of 
her time. 

There could be no question. Lady Fortescue 
said, where Miss Le Sage was to be placed. 
She must take especial care of her. When 
the britzka drove to the door, after all the other 
equipages had defiled through the gates, the 
delighted Gawky handed in Miss Le Sago, and 
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his patroness, and took his place opposite. The 
Colonel of the Eegiment occupied the fourth 
seat in the widow's carriage. 

This was happiness enough for the silent 
hero of the day. He did not think of talking, 
but left his energetic ally to plead his cause, 
satisfied that it coidd not be in better handsi 
Colonel Mac Alpine was an old soldier, and 
speedily understood the widow's tactics, as well 
as that he was expected to second them. Not- 
withstanding the prejudice he might naturally 
have entertained in favour of Her Majesty's 
troops, the glories of our Indian Empire, the 
certainty of rapid promotion in the Company's 
service, and the delights of society in the East, 
furnished conversation on the way. 

Clarice rejoiced when she saw the white 
posts and stand on the race-course ; and hoped 
that some diversion might be effected. She' 
was beginning to be positively afraid of the 
widow, and to dislike the young Scotchman 
intensely. It was a great relief to her, when, 
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as soon as they came near the top of the hill, 
Sir Frederick, who had been on the watch 
for their arrival, rode forward and joined 
them. 

He had been in hopes, till the last minute, 
that Laura would feel better and be able to 
accompany her Mend, he told the latter kindly. 
His enquiries after his niece were very affec- 
tionate and cordial. He talked, partly to the 
widow, partly to Clarice, about his regret for 
her absence; and attached himself to them 
alternately, riding sometimes on one side of 
the carriage, sometimes on the other; but 
maintaining all the time a vigilant look-out 
upon Galty. 

The widow did her best to keep him to her- 
self, but not altogether successfully. The 
crowd was so great along the winding road, 
that they made slow progress ; and the impe- 
diments they encountered favoured 8ir Fre- 
derick's versatile movements. He addressed a 
few laughing compliments to her, and then 
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rode round to tell Clarice the names of the 
persons near them, or to ask her some firesh 
question about Laura. 

At last, they reached their place on the 
groimd. The horses were taken off, and the 
crowd driven back from the lines. A fet^ 
moments of animated interest succeeded; for 
the sport at these country races was really good. 
Sir Frederick's horse, after an exciting con- 
test, came in first, greatly to the delight of 
Lady Fortescue, and most of the eager watchers 
from the carriage. He was gratified when he 
saw Clarice's colour rise, and her eyes brighten 
with pleasure at his success ; though she did 
not congratulate him as volubly as the widow. 

This great event over, there was, as is 
generally the case at country races, a long 
pause in the proceedings. Sir Frederick pro- 
posed that they should alight, and walk about 
the pretty course. Most of the ladies present 
had left their carriages. He gave precedence 
to the elderly Colonel, who offered his arm to 
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the widow; but Clarice was saved from the 
necessity of foUowing with Gawky, by Sir 
Frederick's throwing the rein of his horse, 
suddenly, to a servant, and, with an authorita- 
tive air, which showed that he considered him- 
self as her guardian, and chose to assert his 
rights, drawing Miss Le Sage's arm within his 
own. 

Garice was glad to escape from the threatened 
danger, and found Sir Frederick more than 
commonly agreeable. She had thought that 
he looked particularly well when he first joined 
them, and attributed it to his good riding, and 
to the beautiful dark bay horse, which she 
always admired, carrying him so gracefiilly ; but 
now, as he walked by her side, she perceived 
that it was no illusion, and that he did not owe 
the improvement in his appearance to his noble 
steed or any adventitious circumstance. Sir 
Frederick certainly looked ten years yoimger 
than usual. 

This was, perhaps, occasioned by his being 
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in even better spirits than was generally the 
case with him. His manner towards her was 
particularly gentlemanlike, but more attentive 
than she had ever thought it before. Once or 
twici3, she fancied that the persons on the course 
took more notice of them than she . liked, but 
Sir Frederick did not appear to mind it. He 
was, in fact, excessively proud of his beautiful 
companion, and not in the least annoyed, 
though greatly amused by her discomfiture 
from the admiring glances which followed or 
met her, as she passed along. 

Now that the first race was over, the crowd 
had dispersed from the brow of the hill. The 
woods which swept down its side were full of 
the country and townspeople. Parties of these 
were pic-nicking under the trees. The gentry 
of the neighbourhood walked up and down on 
the level space near the ancient camp, and sur- 
veyed the scene. Great order was kept in this 
part of the ground, and the soimds of merri- 
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ment which floated upwards from the groups 
in the wood, were not inharmonious. 

Sir Frederick pointed out to Clarice the man- 
sion of Stanmore Park, where he had dined the 
previous day. It belonged to a yoimg noble- 
man who had lately returned from abroad, and 
brought a party of foreigners to stay with him. 
Some of them were on the race-groimd ; others 
were gone to inspect different objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood. 

Lady Fortescue was extremely provoked at 
his carrying off Miss Le Sage from her, in this 
manner ; and a little jealous when she saw how 
young and handsome the Baronet looked, with 
the dark-eyed beauty hanging on his arm. 
Gawky was quite au dhespoir ; and followed 
her and the old Colonel about, with a sort of 
moon-struck air, which, the widow could not 
help thinking, was very far from being as be- 
coming as Sir Frederick's vivacity. She heard 
many people remark, as they passed, that 
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Clarice and her companion were a handsome 
couple. There was no saying what nonsense 
they might get into their heads, if this desul- 
tory skirmishing were sujQtered to continue. 

She could not parry the stroke, however, which 
Sir Frederick aimed at her good nature, when, 
at last, she succeeded in raUying the scattered 
parti4 and brmging ttem ba^k to the oar- 
riages. His horse was not near. How could 
she refuse the seat for which he petitioned, in 
the most flattering terms, and which he had 
always, hitherto, considered as his own? For 
once he was willing to assume the privilege 
of an older man, rather than behold the fiery 
mustachios opposite to Clarice. Qtiwky, sub- 
missively but sorrowftdly, made way for him, 
and took his seat on the box. 

Several gentlemen rode slowly past the car- 
riage. Some of them stopped to talk to Lady 
Fortescue. Clarice, who was a stranger in this 
part of the country, attracted great admiration. 
Sir Frederick observed that the foreigners 
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staying at Stanmore Park directed their glasses 
at the dark-haired, Italian-eyed girL He per- 
ceived that she disliked and shrank back from 
their notice. Even Gkilty's tender glances 
seemed to discompose her less than those of the 
Austrian officers. 

If the Baronet had failed in his allegiance to 
her during the day, the widow had her revenge 
in the evening. At her own house, many 
weapons of offence were at her command. Sir 
Frederick felt very elderly, when he found 
himself set down to the whist-table, while more 
lively amusement was provided for the younger 
members of the party. He could not refuse to 
play, without flagrantly disobeying his hostess, 
who invited him, according to custom, to be 
her partner. Besides, at his time of life, he 
feared it would be ridiculous to say that he 
greatly prefen^d looking on at, or evL taiing 
part in the dancing. 

He was engaged to superintend the prepa- 
tions for the next day's racing; and Lady 
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Fortescue, when she bade hun good night, was 
less sorry than she might otherwise have felt, 
at his saying that he should not be able to 
breakfast with them, the foUowing morning. 
She was very angry with him for his pertina- 
cious interference with her plans. Even from 
the card-table, the Baronet had kept an eye 
upon Galty, and disconcerted the shy youth, 
just as he was making up his mind to something 
desperate, by calling to him and asking seve- 
ral questions about the number and calibre of 
the Sikh guns, captured by our troops during 
the late war, which it took the cautious Scotch- 
man so long to answer, that Clarice was pro- 
vided with another partner, before Captain 
Macpherson got back to her. There was evi- 
dently no possibility of giving the poor fellow 
a fair chance of victory, while Sir Frederick 
6tood in his way. 

A woman of the persevering and, at the 
same time, spirited character of the widow, 
who has gone through the perils of fifteen or 
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twenty years' marching, countermarching, and 
all the various difficulties of campaigning in 
India, is not easily beaten. Lady Fortescue 
had taken Galty's love a&irs imder her ma- 
nagement, and held them, ^fi a fair equestrian 
does a double rein, lightly and skilAilly, in the 
same hand with her own. In the end she was 
confident of success ; and this strong belief in 
our own prowess goes a long way towards 
ensuring it. 

Captain Macpherson had his instructions 
over night, and knew too well the value of 
discipline to neglect paying the strictest at- 
tention to the orders of his commanding officer. 
He conned over his lesson in the watches of the 
night ; and came down to breakfast with the 
ardent words the widow had put into his head 
burning in blushes on his bronzed but origi- 
nally fair cheeks, and tingling at his finger's 
ends. His hair was brushed up with a kind of 
ferocious energy ; and his mustachios had an 
air of resolute decision about them, which 
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showed that he had made up his mind, and was 
not to be easily diverted from his purpose. 
There was quite an atmosphere of hope and 
courage aroimd him. 

Clarice scarcely noticed any change in his 
appearance. To her, he seemed always stupid, 
and not less so, on this particular morning, 
than usual. The widow had given her protegi 
strict iDJunctions not to put himself too forward 
Not a shot was to be fired until she issued the 
word of command. The troops were to be 
under arms, but not to break the line. At the 
appointed signal, with the quick-marching, step- 
ing, the regiment might fall iq ; and, if her direc- 
tions were implicitly followed up, a spirited 
charge, well supported, would sweep away the 
enemy's defences, and carry all before it. 

With such a prospect of victory awaiting 
him, the Scotchman ate his breakfast patiently 
and in silence ; reserved his forces for the pro- 
pitious moment which Lady Fortescue had 
promised to secure to him for pleading his 
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cause ; laid in, like a prudent soldier, from the 
liberal board spread before him, a good pro- 
vision for the arduous undertaking ; and then 
kept himself on the watch for the first symp- 
tom, on the widow's part, of its being desir- 
able for him to commence active proceedings. 

The guests at the break&st-table were very- 
lively, and sat for a long time talking, after 

. the coffee and chocolate were dispatched. Galty 
was on thorns, but he showed no sign of dis- 

. quietude. With his greyish-green eyes fixed 
on the lady at the head of the table, and with- 
out a smile at the merriest jest which circu- 
lated round it, the young Highlander waited 
for the onset. 

Like a skilful warrior. Lady Fortescue made 
her first advance in a very guarded manner. 
She invited some of the young ladies to go 
over the grounds of the mimic fortress with 
her. Clarice, of course, was among the 
favoured few selected. Ignorant of the enemy's 
tactics, the imprudent girl was not aware, also, 
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that one of the damsels who responded to their ^ 
hostess's summons, was engaged; the other 
two desperately in love. The widow was fully 
apprised of these circumstances, and knew that 
these auxiliary troops would fall off from the 
main army, on the earUest opportunity. 

The three cavaliers usually in close atten- 
dance upon these damsels, very decidedly 
approved of her suggestion. Galty fell into 
the ranks unpretendingly, and without attach- 
ing himself to any one in particular. Lady 
Fortescue ushered them all round the pepper 
castor turrets on the lawn ; pointed out, as she 
invariably did to her visitors, the unscientific 
error which had been committed, in construct- 
ing a fortified building on a site commanded 
by every hill in the vicinity ; and showed how 
little resistance, in spite of curtain and parapet, 
its ramparts could in reality offer to a deter- 
mined assailant. 

Presently, when she had led her young 
friends to a considerable distance from the 
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house — ^but before they had fallen off like de- 
serters from the ranks — the widow suddenly 
recollected that her presence was necessary to 
receive fresh guests at the house. With a 
glance at the young oiGScer, which told him 
that the decisive moment was approaching, and 
stiired up his courage like a flourish of 
trumpets, she slipped into a side walk, leaving 
him, as she trusted, to march on to conquest. 
Clarice, who was a little in advance with the 
engaged young lady and her betrothed, did not 
perceive that the widow had abandoned them 
all to their fate ; — ^her associates being perhaps 
the least impatient of the different corps to 
part company, though still open to temptation 
to diverge into some one of the invitingly 
cool and pretty wood- walks, which seemed 
planned on purpose for flirtations, and where 
it was impossible for more than two persons to 
proceed abreast. Ere long, the lady and her 
lover were side by side. Galty had dexterously 
manoeuvred himself iato the vacant place by 
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Clarice, and was actually doing his best to en- 
tertain her. Whether he would succeed suffi- 
ciently well to blind her to the defalcation of 
her companions, the next half or quarter of an 
hour would decide. 

The widow, meanwhile, saw, from a com- 
manding position on the battlements of a 
Gothic watch-tower, that all was progressing 
satisfactorily with the young party in the 
woods ; that the three ladies and their lovers 
had paired off, and that, every moment, a 
wider space was interposed between the dif- 
ferent couples ; while Clarice vainly en- 
deavoured to keep the flying troops together, 
and rally them into order. The first step, 
always the most difficult, was taken. Those 
which were to follow she considered compara- 
tively easy ; and, with triumph in her glance, 
and malice in her heart, she went quietly back 
to the house, where she arrived just in time to 
meet Sir Frederick Derwent, on horseback, at 
the entrance. 

VOL. n. L 
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He had transacted all his business on the 
race-course, and was come to enquire after the 
ladies, and to ask her to give him some 
luncheon. For several minutes. Lady Fortescue 
stood patting his horse's neck, at the door, 
previously to its being sent round to the stables. 
Her intention was to gain time ; and she threw 
as much flattery into her looks and words, as, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have made 
the tender-hearted Baronet her slave — ^at all 
events, for the day. 

But Sir Frederick was, on this occasion, in- 
vulnerable. He asked immediately for Miss 
Le Sage, and declared himself to be very 
anxious concerning Laura. He had expected 
a note from her, this morning, and must en- 
quire whether she had written, in preference, 
to her friend. Could Lady Fortescue direct 
him where he was likely to find her ? 

The widow did not utter a syllable respect- 
ing her suspicion that, at that very moment, 
she was, in all human probability, receiving 
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Captain Macpherson's proposals, in the shrub- 
bery. 

She said that she never kept a veiy strict 
watch over the young people. It would be of 
little use for her to play sentinel upon them. 
The best plan was for him to go into the house, 
and send a servant to look in her own room, or 
in the grounds, for Miss Le Sage. 

Sir Frederick complied unwillingly. 

The widow gave directions, in his hearing, 
that a search should be instituted ; taking 
care, by the manner in which she issued her 
orders, that it should occur in an opposite 
direction to that from which she herself 
had just returned. 

While they waited to hear the result, several 
carriages came to the door. Among the rest, 
was that of the Eector of May dwell, containing 
Mr. Holcombe, his wife, and Penelope. 

They had been on the course, the day before, 
but were not then of the widow's party. A 
more numerous gathering of the clans was to 
L 2 
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take place, this afternoon. Luncheon was laid 
in the diningroom for fifty people ; and, in the 
evening, the gay widow assembled all her 
Mends, on the second day of the sports on the 
hill, and dancing was usually kept up till two 
or three o'clock in the morning. 

Sir Frederick Derwent was in a pro- 
digious excitement. His eye scanned the 
guests. He missed the fiery mustachios, and 
. distrusted the widow's expression of counte- 
nance. When the servant came back and re- 
ported that Miss Le Sage was not in the house, 
nor anywhere to be seen in the grounds, he 
announced his intention of going out to look 
for her. He must know whether she had heard 
any tidings about his invalid niece. 

Lady Fortescue bore the brunt of the onset 
with the greatest fortitude. She had done her 
best to satisfy him, she said, by sending to 
look for the young lady ; but the wood-paths 
were very extensive. Sometimes, parties 
strayed away and were missing for a long 
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while, when they got among them. He might 
wander about there for hours unsucc^sfully ; 
whereas, if he waited quietly in the house. 
Miss Le Sage, in process of time, was quite 
sure, with the other defaulters, to come back 
to head-quarters. 

A smile passed through the circle in the 
drawingroom. The widow looked very signifi- 
cant. Sir Frederick was getting perfectly 
furious ; when a soft voice at his elbow mur- 
mured a sentence in his ear, which calmed his 
rising passion like a charm. He had always 
had a great regard for Penelope Holcombe, 
and considered her to be a sensible, intelligent 
' young woman ; but he seldom thought better 
of her than when she told him confidentially 
that, as they drove through the grounds, she 
had seen a party of young people at a distance. 
If he would trust to her, guidance, she believed 
that, without losing so much time as Lady 
Fortescue prophesied, she could lead him in 
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the direction which Miss Le Sage and her 
friends had taken. 

Mrs. Holcombe was quite pleased at Pene- 
lope's cleverness. She thought, as she had 
always done, that this deserving young person 
merited encouragement; and covered her re- 
treat from the drawingroom, with great 
dexterity, from the lynx-like eyes of the 
widow. Miss Holcombe's whisper had not 
reached their hostess's ear ; and when Lady 
Fortescue suddenly missed Sir Frederick, she 
did not immediately guess that the Eector's 
quiet sister was his companion. 

It was perfectly true that Penelope had 
seen muslin dresses and parasols among the 
trees. The quickness with which she had 
taken advantage of the idea, as her sister-in- 
law constantly maintained, did her the greatest 
possible credit. Lady Fortescue's wood-walks 
were of a perfectly labyrinthine description ; 
and, once involved in what she fervently 
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trusted would prove a firuitless search after the 
fugitive, there wbs no saying how fax the 
ardour of the chaoe might lead the Baronet 
and his fair conductor. 

By sad experience, Penelope knew that he 
was of a very fickle disposition. More un- 
likely things had happened, than that, in the 
society of one lady-particulaxly when, as in 
the present case, she knew, from her sister-in- 
law's assurance, that her transparent bonnet 
and muslin mantle became her excessively — 
Sir Frederick Derwent might forget the other, 
of whom, at the outset, he was in pursuit. 
Still waters run deep; and Penelope's affec- 
tion for the Baronet and his position in the 
world, was not, like the widow's, an impetuous 
torrent, or a foaming, brawling cascade ; but a 
soberly flowing stream, whi6h wore on its way, 
in spite of obstacles, and was not easily turned 
from its course. 

In gratitude for her assistance, Sir Frederick 
was extremely polite. He walked, indeed, 
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rather quicker than she liked, and persisted in 
looking down every vista for Clarice, long after 
Miss Holcombe was in hopes that he had for- 
gotten the purpose of their walk. Still, it 
was pleasant, Penelope thought, to be with 
him. He praised the tint of her gloves, 
admired her bonnet, and disentangled her veil 
and the fringe of her diminutive parasol, when- 
ever her progress was impeded by her festive 
garments catching in the briars. She was not 
quite satisfied, but she tried to persuade her- 
self of its being a good sign that his manner 
was unusually grave and respectful. 

She was growing very tired, and a little 
sulky — (which Mrs. Holcombe always looked 
upon as a catastrophe to be deprecated, since 
sour looks did not embellish her naturally in- 
sipid coimtenance) — ^when the quick ears of 
Sir Frederick detected the voice for which, 
while he talked absently to his companion, he 
was constantly listening. The persons speaking 
appeared to be at no great distance from them, 
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though a turn in the walk, and the boughs of 
the trees, kept them concealed. 

Sir Frederick made a resolute halt. In vain 
Miss Holcombe, roused by a sense of deUcacy, 
and, no doubt, anxious to do as she would be 
done by, laid the tips of the pale lilac-gloved 
fingers he had so recently admired on his arm, 
imploring him to go away. Decidedly, they 
were not wanted. He could not, and would 
not resist the temptation to hear what Clarice 
was saying to the yoimg fool. He was certain 
that the Scotchman was being punished for his 
presamptioix. 

There was no mistaking the import of the 
few words which had already reached his ear. 
Clarice regrett^ that Captain Macpherson 
should have been led to misunderstand her 
sentiments towards him. She hoped that he 
would not suffer as much as he expected from 
his disappointment. No doubt, he- would find 
another lady, less attached to her own Mends 
L 5 
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and country, and more calculated than herself 
to make him happy. 

Captain Macpherson, as the widow had i 

affirmed, was one of an ohstinate race. He 
would not take an answer, and whined and 
whimpered desperately at her cruel decisioii. 
After failing hy his arguments to shake her 
resolution, he resorted to the unromantic ex- 
pedient of beseeching her to consider how much 
time he had expended in the attempt to gain 
her affections. At present, he was to sail in six 
weeks, and could not expect, within that 
period, to persuade any other lady to share his 
fortunes. 

Sir Frederick laughed outright. He drew 
back a few paces, and then, satisfied that 
Clarice and her companion were returning to 
the house, he walked slowly in that .direction. 
Presently, in spite of Penelope's representa- 
tions in favour of allowing Captain Macpherson 
a little more leisure to plead his cause, he 
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stopp^ and waited for him and Miss Le Sage 
to join them. 

Clarice was enchanted at escaping from the 
importunities of the yonng officer. She had 
been sorry for hk disappointment ; but his 
frank admission that his getting oyer it was a 
mere question of time and convenience tran- 
quillised her mind. She did not quite under- 
stand the expression of Sir Frederick's face, 
and felt half afraid that he might have heard 
what was passing ; but he made not the most 
distant allusion to it, and, after a few minutes, 
therefore, she trusted that he had not played 
the listener. While he questioned her about 
Laura, Miss Holcombe took compassion on 
Galty. Perhaps his practical way of thinking 
interested this sensible girl ; or else she thought 
it the best policy to bide her time, and not to 
trouble Sir Frederick when hq was not in the 
humour to attend to her. She was forced to 
be satisfied with his entering the hall between 
herself and Miss Le Sage, while Captain Mao- 
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pherson, afraid to encoimter Lady Fortescae's 
watchful eye, retreated in a mortified state, to 
the lawn, surveyed the country and the pepper- 
castor turrets, and kicked about the camion 
balls, in a disconsolate manner. 

The widow had not been able to wait any 
longer for her favourite. Sir Frederick. She 
was mortally offended, and allowed him to 
seat himself between Miss Holcombe and 
Clarice, at the lower end of the luncheon-table, 
round which her guests were assembled. 
Galty's non-appearance spoke for itself. She 
saw at a glance that her schemes were de- 
feated. 

Sir Frederick did not quarrel with his posi- 
tion. He felt very much obliged to Penelope 
for helping him in his search, and thought 
her extremely goodnatured. Out of gratitude, 
he divided his attentions pretty equaUy between 
his fair companions; aad rode by the side of 
the Eector's carriage, (Lady Fortescue not 
\aving been at the trouble to devise any plans 
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for separating Penelope from her natural Mends 
and protectors) for a considerable distance on 
their way to the course. 

He did not venture near the widow, who 
mounted guard over Clarice, with a brow like 
a thundercloud. In the dearth of other amuse- 
ment, he entered goodnaturedly, after the racing 
was over, into the diversions of the country- 
people, promoting their wrestling and hurling 
matches, and acting as umpire in all their 
games. He gave them money to run for, and 
in the lightheartedness of his own joy at the 
presumptuous Scotchman's defeat, could have 
made up his mind to join in any of the noisy 
sports carried on among the athletic fellows on 
the course. His popularity encreased every 
moment. He was the busiest, and, perhaps, 
one of the happiest of the gay crowd assembled 
on the castellated hill. 

Clarice felt a little angry with him for 
being so forgetful of his dignity. Very few 
persons present knew her even by name ; and 
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* old Derwent's ' seemed to her on the Kps of 
every one. The young men of the par(y 
quizzed him for his juvenile activity ; and boys 
without, as she considered, half his good 
qualities to recommend them, and certainly not 
possessing the same amount of spirit or energy, 
presumed to speak of him with a famih'arity 
which displeased her excessively. 

The party from Lord Stanmore's was not on 
the ground. Clarice thought the absence of 
the mustachioed foreigners a relief, and gazed 
more freely roimd her. Gawky no longer con - 
fronted her in the britzka, and she was amused 
by watching the rustic sports which continued 
to be carried on under the auspices of Sir Fre- 
derick Derwent. There was a genuine kind- 
heartedness about him, which made those who 
understood the nature of the man like him the 
better for his genial wish to give pleasure, on 
their yearly holiday, to the common people. 
As she observed them more narrowly, Clarice 
was gratified by perceiving that, wMle the idle 
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young officers laughed at him, the crowd, 
amidst aU their boisterous merriment, treated 
him with undeyiating respect. 

Sir Frederick did not return with the ladies 
to Carysfort, but dined, with most of the gen- 
tlemen present, at the ordinary. They wei^ 
all to be at Lady Fortescue's fSte in the 
evening. He told Clarice, when he rode up 
to the carriage as it was driving off the course, 
that he meant to go home to Maydwell, that 
night. Laura must not be left alone any 
longer ; and perhaps, if he found her better, 
they might come over together the next day, 
to take her back with them. The widow did 
not attempt to shake his resolution. She was 
decidedly out of humour, and said, when he 
was gone, that he must already have taken 
more wine than was good for him, or he would 
not be in such ridiculous spirits. The races 
had not been half so pleasant as those of the 
preceding day, nor the company so select. 

Her ceremonious politeness to Clarice was 
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as different as possible from the warm and 
flattering reception which she had accorded to 
her on her airiyaL Miss Le Sage did not 
ei^>ect to derive any pleasure from the amnse- 
ments of the morning^ and would have infinitely 
preferred, while driving back from the race- 
ground with her dissatisfied companion, to have 
been on her return to MaydwelL 8he felt very 
solitary while preparing for the ball which was 
to close the festivities at Carysfort ; and some 
deeper source of uneasiness than Lady For-^ 
tescue's want of cordiality, caused her painfully 
to regret that she had agreed to remain as ber 
guest until the following day. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



Whatever defects the eagle eye of the 
General's widow might detect in the position 
of her fortalice, Carysfort looked extremely 
well to the crowd of country-people assembled 
in the valley and on the adjacent heights, and 
to the parties approaching through the illumi. 
nated avenues, on the night of Lady Fortescue's 
fete. The picturesque style of the architecture 
showed to advantage, by torchlight, and coloured 
lamps gleamed out among the thick foliage of 
the woods. 

The widow's taste had given a somewhat 
oriental character to the arrangements of the 
evening ; and the intensely hot night rendered 
her Indian accessaries to comfort, — ^her punkahs 
and freshly-sprinkled mattmg,-more accept- 
able than the variable climate of England 
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usually permits them to be. Large canvass 
awnings extended far beyond the ample 
colonnade in front of the building ; and were 
drawn up, here and there, to admit views of 
the cool, dark woodland vistas, speedily to be 
converted into promenades by parties from the 
dancing-room. 

The country-people who were allowed to 
look on, long afterwards remembered the un- 
precedented gaiety of the scene, and the bril- 
liant jewels, graceful costume and kind maimers 
of the beautiful women, who, in the breathless 
stillness of the sultry night, came out upon the 
lawn to look at the fireworks. In compliment 
to the distinguished foreign officers staying at 
Stanmore Park, as well as to please Lady For- 
tescue. Colonel Mac Alpine and most of the 
military men present wore their uniforms. 
The dances, too, were of an unusual character : 
Mazurkas and Polonaises were interpolated 
between the waltzes. Even with the generally 
patriotic widow, the Austrian heroes had super- 
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seded Sir Frederick and Galty. She had not a 
smile nor a word to bestow upon the Bengal 
Artilleryman and the plainly dressed Baronet. 
The double-headed Eagle had taken possession 
of her heart. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of after 
events, which threw a deep gloom over the 
country, that the last fete of the season was 
often dwelt upon with eulogy by those who 
were present ; but, in itself, there was much 
peculiarity about it. The brilliant illumination 
caused by the fireworks let off to please the 
rustics, was succeeded, the next moment, by 
intense darkness ; except in that portion of the 
grounds dose to the mansion, or along the lines 
of approach, where the perpetual gleam of the 
lamps dispelled the gloom of the heavy atmos- 
phere, and fell upon gay carriages and prancing 
horses, or the rich apparel of the guests. 

Sir Frederick Derwent did not feel as much 
at home as usual, in the widow's residence. 
He very seldom danced, and would certainly 
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not have dreamed of undertaking to pilot any 
fair lady through the intricate figures intro- 
duced by the foreign ofl&cers. Very few were 
acquainted with them, even of the ladies pre- 
sent; but the pliant youthful forms were 
taught to assume the required postures, and 
gUde through the apparently perplexing mazes, 
more easily than might have been expected, 
when the strangers imdertook the office of 
instructors. The ladies, at all events, were 
willing to learn ; and it was a matter of courtesy 
to let the foreigners alter the programme of the 
dances as much as they pleased. It seemed a 
strange scene of whirliug confusion at first, 
but, ere long, all subsided iato order ; and the 
clash of the long spurs of the cavalry officers, the 
stamp of their heel ia the mazurka, kept time 
to the music, and delighted the ear of their 
hostess. 

The long colonnade in firont of the ball-room 
was nearly empty. Eveai those who were not 
dancing had crowded roimd to see what was a 
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novel performance. Sir Frederick Derwent, 
Lord Stanmore, and two or three of the gen- 
tlemen with whom tlie former had been staying, 
a day or two previously, at the young noble- 
man's house, had the cooler atmosphere beneath 
the awning to themselves. Every now and 
then, they stopped to look at the whirl of the 
altz, or the slower measure of the dignified 
polonaise. 

Of all the lovely women that an English ball- 
room usually presents to view, not one attracted 
the gaze of the foreigners on this occasion more 
than Clarice Le Sage. Her hand was eagerly 
sought, and her graceful dancing particularly ad- 
mired. Having been partly educated abroad, she 
was able to converse fluently in Italian and Ger- 
man with the strangers, several of whom were 
Hungarians, in the Emperor's service. The 
figures of the foreign dances were more famiHar 
to her than to any other lady present. 

Sir Frederick, nevertheless, fencied that he 
had seen her more joyous and animated during 
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many a pleasant evening at Maydwell, than 
now when she was the centre of attraction to 
the Hungarian and Austrian nobility. A 
bright flush was on her cheek, but he was not 
sure that the quick measure of the waltz had 
brought it there. By this time, he knew 
the expression of her features well, and believed 
that she was either angry or confused. 

She was dancing with a fair-haired Hun- 
garian youth, the brother of the handsomest 
and most distinguished-looking foreigner pre- 
sent, Count Czekeli, who was gazing at her as 
she flew lightly round, with very imdisguised 
admiration, mingled with displeasure, in his 
haughty countenance. At last, he went up, 
and appeared to remonstrate with her. 

" I thought Czekeli would succeed at last ! 
He has been watching that lady ever since 
he came into the room : " said Lord Stanmore, 
when Clarice, reluctantly, and as though afraid 
of attracting observation, if she continued to 
refuse to dance with him, yielded to the Hun- 
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garian officer's entreaties. *^ That lady and 
Czekeli are old acquaintances ; and he has been 
regretting that he did not give our country 
races credit for possessing a sufficient attraction 
to compensate for the loss of a day's shootrng. 
She is amazingly like La Favorita." 

The last words were spoken in Italian to an 
officer near him. Sir Frederick, who under 
stood the language, listened with considerable 
interest to the reply. He gathered, from the 
conversation which followed, that the celebrated 
danseuse, whom Clarice was thought to resem- 
ble, had been audaciously carried off by the 
young nobleman, from the boards of La Scala, 
at Milan. Count Czekeli had been madly in 
love ; and had lost all chance of the hand of a 
wealthy heiress, in consequence of this scan- 
dalous exploit. The Emperor had looked 
coldly on him since, though he was previously 
in high favour at . Court, on account of his 
fidelity throughout the late Hungarian revolt. 
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He had been compelled to pay a large sum of 
money to the manager of the Opera-house, as a 
fine for the non-fulfilment of the lady's engage- 
ment. A good deal of curiosity had been 
excited respecting her subsequent fate. It was 
said, by some persons, that the handsome 
Hungarian had degraded his nobility by mar- 
rying the beautiful dancer ; and that she was 
jealously immiu-ed in his hereditary domains in 
Lower Hungary; while others confidently 
asserted that she was performing at the Court 
Theatre at St. Petersburgh, and a prodigious 
favourite with the Czar. 

The tone of the conversation jarred upon 
Sir Frederick's ear. He did not like the 
manner in which the foreigners and Lord 
Stanmore, who had imbibed their opinions, cri- 
ticiBed the pretty, modest English girls of his 
acquaintance. He wished that Clarice were 
not dancing with the man who had carried off 
La Favorita ; and he would have given all he 
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was worth in the world to discover where they 
had become kaown to each other, and how far 
their intimacy extended. 

As soon as he could get away from his com- 
panions, with whom his goodjiumour had made 
him popular, Sir Frederick left the spot. The 
giddy movements of the waltzers seemed to 
confuse his brain. He went towards the lawn, 
which was now dark, solitary, and silent. The 
fireworks were over ; and the crowd had dis- 
persed. 

He felt very melancholy, as he stood looking 
over the woods, tracing in fancy the walk he 
had taken with Penelope, and recalling the 
young Scotchman's discomfiture. Sir Fre- 
derick felt quite sorry for the poor fellow. 
After all, he had youth in his fevour, and was, 
perhaps, not more presumptuous than himself. 
What right had he, old enough to be her 
fether, to feel jealous of the admiration 
which the beauty of the evening was exciting? 
Qalty and himself were about on a par, in their 
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pretensions to her fitvour; and Clarice was 
probably thinking as much of one as of the 
other. 

He started, and felt very uncomfortable, 
when a few sentences in Italian, uttered very 
near liim in the darkness, reached his ear. It 
was not, however, the tall, handsome, deep- 
voiced officer, but his boyish brother, who 
was speaking so familiarly to Miss Le Sage. 
He heard her call him Fedor, and the youth's 
animated answer. 

" Oh, Clara, you must come back ! — We 
cannot live without you. — ^Poor Madame is in 
despair ; and the Conunandatore — ^he will be 
furious when he hears that you are in Eng- 
land." 

" You must not tell," — Clarice said in a faint 
low voice — " Promise not to mention that you 
have seen me." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," said the 
boy, wilfully. " I want you very much. 
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Madame wants you, and Michael — Oh, Clara ! 
why would you dance with me first? Tou 
knew how it would vex him." 

" Because you used to be my own pet, in 
that gloomy place," she said very caressingly ; 
— " and now you will be a good dear boy, and 
not mention having seen me. Michael has 
promised to keep my secret. I would not 
otherwise have danced with him." 

They moved on. Sir Frederick could make 
nothing of what he had heard, and felt as 
wretched as listeners are proverbially destined 
to be, though his name had not been mentioned. 
He heard Clarice laughing merrily with the 
boy, and asking after numerous playmates. 
Keuben, the great Muscovy duck, it appeared 
had not forgotten her. The dogs had not liked 
any one half so well ; and the wolves had come 
howling in the winter snow quite tmder the 
castle walls, just as they used to do, during 
some of the great hunting parties, when they 
frightened poor Madame almost out of her 
H 2 
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senses. She was looking remarkably well when 
Fedor saw her at Naples. 

Clarice's silvery tones sounded to Sir Fre- 
derick like the voice of a happy child, as she 
went farther off, with her young companion, 
from the lights and the ball room, talking over 
the juvenile reminiscences which they appeared 
to have shared together. He envied Fedor ex- 
cessively. 

He was beginning to think of ordering his 
carriage, and taking his solitary way home, 
when a hand was lightly laid upon his arm, 
a few moments afterwards, and Clarice's young, 
fair, beseeching countenance looked up into his 
own. 

" I have been seeking for you every where. 
Uncle Frederick," she said, simply ; ^^ and was 
afraid you had gone home without bidding 
me good- night. I am so tired, and it is so hot 
in the ball-room ! Do come and walk with me 
under the dark cool trees." 

She took his arm, as Laura or a daughter 
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might have done, and drew him away into the 
wood-walks. She did not seem sad, now, and 
the bright feveriBh flush had not been upon 
her face, when they passed the lamps at the 
comer of the portico. It was quite dark 
under the plantations, biit there was no con- 
fusion or annoyance in her way of talking to 
him. She seemed very happy and quite at her 
ease. 

Sir Frederick did not feel flattered; but he 
could not resist the pleasure of walking up 
and down with her. It was very evident, he 
thought, that this beautiM girl took reAige 
with him from the persecutions of her ad- 
mirers, and looked upon him as a very safe, 
elderly protector. Out of revenge, he began 
to tease her unmercifully about G^ty. 

ClBrice was very angry with Mm for listen- 
ing, as soon as she discovered that Sir Frederick 
had overheard her rejection of the young 
Scotchman's proposals. She laughed her own 
merry, musical laugh, however, and was soon 
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appeased. When he rallied her about the 
foreign officers, and tried to find out what she 
knew of Count Czekeli, her maimer was more 
reserved. 

" They will be here again to-morrow," she 
said. '^ I wish I had not seen them. — I would 
give the whole world to be going back with 
you to Laura and Maydwell, to-night !" 

She stood still as she spoke, and clasped her 
hands together. He knew that she was look- 
ing up in his face, with the same beseeching 
glance she had turned upon him once before 
that evening. Every nerve thrilled, though 
not exactly with pleasure. There was even a 
mournful accent, to which she was not accus- 
tomed, in his voice, as Sir Frederick said, 

" I do not know why you are so anxious 
about it, Clara — ^pshaw ! — ^why did you let that 
young puppy call you by your Christian name 2 
— ^Miss Le Sage, I mean : — ^but, if you really 
wish to go home to-night, the thing is easily 
settled." 
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" Indeed I do !" she said, joyously. " I do 
not like staying here. Lady Fortescue is less 
kind in her manner ; and the party — ^all these 
foreigners — are not to my taste. Do take me 
back with you !" 

He hesitated. 

^j Tell me why that boy spoke so familiarly 
— I could not help hearing him. — ^What is your 
connexion with his family ?" 

" Do not let us talk of them :" said Clarice, 
hurriedly. " Tou know that it pained me to 
look over the marsh at South Leigh, and re- 
member the mournful days of childhood. 
Fedor is the brightest of its memories ; but its 
trials were more nimierous than its pleasures. 
His brother's face reminds me of a darker and 
more troubled period. If it were only for 
being a traitor to his country, I must hate 
him !» 

Her eyes flashed fire. Sir Frederick looked 
at her with admiration. Just as they entered 
the house, they encountered the Bector of 
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Maydwell. He appeared surprised when 
Clarice gravely said to his friend that she 
would scarcely detain him for a moment, and, 
withdrawing her arm from his, went up the 
brilliantly lighted staircase to her apartment. 

^^You must make my excuses to Lady 
Fortescue, Holcombe :" said Sir Frederick. 
^^ I dare not &ce her ; and shall go and get the 
carriage round to the sally-port, and set off as 
privately as I can. Miss Le Sage is tired of 
dancing, and wants me to take her back to 
Maydwell." 

Mr. Holcombe did not look pleased with the 
oommiseion. He walked by his friend's side 
to the stables, trying to shake his resolution. 
If there were twenty widows in the case, and 
each one were to be mortally offended. Sir 
Frederick said, it would not alter his decision. 
He gave his orders to the servants, despatch- 
ing one to the house for Miss Le Sage's lug- 
gage, and desiring the other to get the carriage 
ready. All the time these preparations occu- 
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pied, lie seemed in excellent spirits; but a 
shade of graviiy was on his countenance, when 
Mr. Holcombe saw it more dearly in the 
lighted hally while they stood waiting near the 
bottom of the staircase, for Clarice. 

She did not detain them many minutes, 
This part of the house was quiet. Only the 
domestics were passing along, preparing the 
supper-tables. The soimd of the music from 
the dancing-room did not appear to attract her. 
She came quickly and lightly down the stairs, 
and took Sir Frederick's arm, giving a note she 
had written for Lady Fortescue to a servant, 
and saying she would not have him disturb his 
mistress. 

They crossed the court-yard to a small door 
in the fortified wall, where Sir Frederick had 
ordered the carriage to wait for them. The 
Eector watched him narrowly ; but there was 
nothing to encourage his utterance of the 
jesting remark which hovered on his lips, in 
the Baronet's grave, almost fetherly care of his 

M 5 
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girlish companion. Having placed her in the 
carriage^ and assured himself that she was well 
provided with shawls, as it was partly open, Sir 
Frederick mounted the box, saying that he 
would trust no one to drire his young horses 
but himself. The next moment, they were 
proceeding swiftly back through the darkness 
to Maydwell. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 



It was not until she was alone with her Mend; 
talking over the events of the last few days, in 
Laura's dressing-room, that Clarice was able to 
read the whole of a letter from her mother, 
which the young Hungarian had put into her 
hand, at Carysfort. The first lines were un- 
usually cheerful. Her mother was enjoying 
the gaieties of Naples excessively. The so- 
dety was much more exhilarating than that of 
the beautiful but somewhat stately city of 
palaces, whence her last effusion was dated. 
Beppo and Lara were delighted with the cli- 
mate, and were coaxed and caressed as much as 
their still beautiful mistress. The commence- 
'^ ment of the letter was aU couleur-de-rose ; and 
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Clarice, satisfied that her mother was well and 
happy, had read no &rther. 

The epistle, however, was carried on journal- 
wise, and its different portions exhibited a con- 
siderable change of feeling. Eren the shores 
of Capua and BaisD were not always smiling. 
Clarice's absence, which, in the first pages of 
the letter, seemed scarcely regretted by the 
vain mother, conscious that her charms would 
be eclipsed by the presence of a grown-up 
daughter, was, in the latter part, a subject of 
querulous complaint. 

Nothing short of her immediate return, it 
appeared, would satisfy Mustapha. The man 
had been raving like a madman, and vowed he 
would follow her to England, and force her to 
come back with him. This terrible individual 
seemed to be possessed of ubiquitous powers. 
He was represented as being in a variety of 
places at once ; and perhaps for fear of his 
looking over her shoulder, the timid writer be- 
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stowed upon him all sorts of mysterious cogno- 
menSy and wrapped up her meaning in so many 
metaphors, that it was difficult even for Clarice 
to conjecture what it could possibly be. 

At present, Blue Beard was gone to his 
castle; but no one could tell how soon he 
might be back. Then followed a rapturous de- 
scription of the gaieties of Naples. A Bussian 
Grand Duke and his suite had been there, and 
balls without end had taken place in conse- 
quence. The lady more than hinted that the 
young CzaxoYitch had not been proof against 
her mature charms. In this portion of the 
letter, no mention occurred of Clarice's being 
wanted at home immediately. 

The Opera had never been more divine, nor the 
Corso more crowded. Her miserable poverty 
had not prevented her enjoying herself, through 
the medium of Mends. It was all nonsense to 
to say that she had been extravagant ; though 
ill-natured people declared that she set the 
fashion in dress. All she cared for was, not to 
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disgrace those who took her out in their car- 
riages, and loaded her with attention. Her 
court dresses had been extremely simple. 

Clarice did not read the whole of this para- 
graph to her friend. Perhaps she was ashamed 
that Laura, who knew their circumstances, 
should hear that Major Le Sage's widow peti- 
tioned for indulgence &om her daughter, and 
trusted to the independence she hoped her visit 
to England would assure to her, for her own 
release from embarrassments, into which she 
confessed that she had been led by the necessity, 
of keeping pace with others, in the race of 
fashionable frivolity. 

Next came an episode about Mustapha. H« 
had been gambling frightfully, and was the 
last man on earth any woman in her senses 
ought to think of marrying. Nevertheless, he 
had a way with hinn which few could resiM;, 
and made fearful havook among the hearts of 
the fair Neapolitans. He and the Czarevitch %^, 
were sworn friends. They had been riding 
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raceSy English fashion. FinaUy^ they departed, 
in a mysterious manner, together, to a place 
designated by some awful dashes. 

After aU, she often longed to be living in 
England with Clarice, in a cottage by the side 
of a trout stream ; such as poor Le Sage used 
to fish in, during their honeymoon. I^othing 
could be simpler than her tastes. She looked 
with perfect horror on the barbaric splendour 
by which Mustapha set such store, and did not 
believe that any woman was the happier for 
having a prison among the Sclavonian deserts 
hanging over her head, if she were not as 
subservient as a serf. 

Mustapha had come back before the end of 
the next page, in his worst and most diabolical 
humour, from his expedition with the Czarevitch. 
With this unpleasant disposition of his spirit, 
Clarice's absence seemed to be mysteriously 
connected. Unless she consented to return, 
the imhappy lady could see nothing but horrors 
in reserve for her. The man was a perfect 
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bear, and had lost all command of temper. 
There was no saying what atrocity he might 
take it into his head to commit. He swore 
that he would find out her daughter's hiding- 
place, or carry out some alarming plans,— over 
which he was brooding in a state of awfiil 
sullenness^ and which it made her hysterical to 
think about, — ^if she did not tell him what had 
become of Clarice. 

Mixed up with lamentations and exhortations, 
were pecuniary details of a distressins: and em- 
taJsiBrTtoe. Clarice saw enough to 
convince her that her mother had been terribly 
extravagant, but not that it was her own duty, 
in consequence, to replace herself xmder the 
maternal protection or that of the dreaded 
Mustapha. Then followed a pathetic account 
of the poor lady's fears of a journey into the 
heart of the wilderness, with which she "was 
threatened ; and of a winter to be spent amidst 
freezing plains, inhabited only by wolves and 
sa,vages, and with roads choked up by snow. 
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Beppo and Lara were shivering in anticipation 
of the change. Her own health was likely to 
be seriously endangered. She had had an 
an attack of bronchitis, the previous spring, at 
Genoa. All that she had suffered, when 
Clarice was there to comfort her, must be en- 
dured again. Her ball dresses, which suited 
her a ravir^ were to be exchanged for sable 
fars. The horrid brute was stamjring upon her 
trunks, and would not allow her to take half 
clothes enough to that Mghtfully cold place 
with her. 

She had just learned to know people, and 
was beginning to enjoy herself, when the 
thundercloud of Mustapha^s ill-humour dark- 
ened even the sunshiny horizon of Italy. The 
only way in which she could escape the fangs 
of the wolves was by breakiog her promise to 
Clarice. Mustapha had engaged to let her 
remain at I^aples, if he were made acquainted 
with her daughter's residence ; and there was 
no contending against him. Clarice had &r 
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better return and make her own terms with the 
man. Her mother did not believe it possible 
for her to elude his vigilance. 

Though Laura and Clarice remained till day- 
light, pondering over this letter, they could 
arrive at no conclusion. Miss Derwent would 
not allow that it was her Mend's duty to return 
to Italy, as long as Mustapha had any hand in 
the business. That he had bribed or terrified 
Clarice's weak-minded mother to take his part, 
was very evident; and Laura adduced her 
own parents' opinion, to strengthen Miss Le 
Sage's impression that it was expedient to 
withdraw herself beyond the iofluence of the 
set of unprincipled foreigners, who had usurped 
absolute control over her mother. 

Clarice believed her to be right, but the 
pathetic lamentations in the letter haunted her. 
All the fears it expressed were not chimerical. 
Visions of a half-ruinous feudal mansion, sur- 
rounded by hordes of barbarous vassals, and of 
her weeping mother immured by Mustapha's 
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cruelty among dreary deserts, tmclieered by 
love or kindness, disturbed her slumb^s. She 
heard the wolves howling in the plaiDB, and 
woke up terrified, to see with pleasure the ran 
shining in through the eastern window of her ' 
bedroom at Maydwell ; and to reoognise in the 
sounds which had driven away deep, the 
barking of the dogs in the kennel, and the 
cawing of the rooks in the old trees of the 
plantations. 

Miss Derwent and Clarice did not see any- 
thing of Sir Frederick, at break£Eist He went 
out early on horseback; and tike two girls 
spent the morning alone. 

It was a great pleasure to Clarice to notice 
Laura's comparative cheerfulness, and that, 
while her attention had been drawn to subjects 
likely to alarm and sadden a timid peison, she 
appeared, on the contrary, inspired with more 
courage and resolution than her friend had ever 
seen her display. It was very evident that 
she had been breathing a healthy atmosphere ; 
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and that Sir Frederick had been fortunate in 
his selection of a companion for her, during 
his and Clarice's absence. 

To remain at Maydwell, with her Mend, was 
her most earnest desire; and she now saw 
more plainly than had hitherto been the case, 
how much it was in their power to improve them- 
selves, as well as their kind host. Sir Frederick 
had spoken strongly to Mr. Bingley respecting 
the necessity for a radical improvement in the 
condition of his tenants ; and both that gen- 
tleman and Mr. Pemberton were of opinion 
that the present was the time when he would 
easily be induced to take a more active part in 
remedying the evils, which, since he came into 
the property, could scarcely be said to have 
been fully brought before his eyes. Laura 
thought that she and Clarice ought to per- 
suade him, as much as possible, not to leave 
to others what would be fitr better done by 
themselves; and the two girls spent most of 
the afternoon in visiting among the cottages, 
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where great apprehension of the near approach 
of the cholera was entertained. 

Laura spoke very affectionately of her uncle, 
and warmly praised the prompt manner in which 
he had carried off Clarice, the moment that he 
discovered a longer stay at Carysfort was 
likely to be disagreeable to her. She sympa- 
thised with her Mend in all her troubles; 
laughed at her account of Gbdty, and listened 
with great interest to the detail of the perplex- 
ing occurrences which had made her so ear- 
nestly wish to return to MaydweU, with Sir 
Frederick. 

All that she seemed to apprehend, in conse- 
quence, was that Clarice might find it more 
difficult to explain to him than she had done 
to her, tile motiyes for her desiring particularly 
to avoid meeting the foreign guests at Stan- 
more Park. She told Clarice that, since Lady 
Fortescue's mention of Major Le Sage, Sir 
Frederick had several times questioned her 
about her Mend's reasons for leaving her own 
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&mily. He could not bear to think that a 
brother officer of Colonel Derwent's ahould 
have left his child in circumstances which 
made it desirable for her to seek a home among 
strangers. 

'^ I have been considering," she said, softly, 
— "whether we are justified in keeping him 
so entirely in ignorance of the real state of the 
case. I do not understand, Clarice, why you, 
who are in general more unreserved than I 
am, do not appear to feel this secret weigh upon 
your conscience." 

Miss Le Sage coloured deeply. 

" Sir Frederick has never allowed me to ex- 
perience the slightest mortification :" she re- 
plied. " On the contrary, the months I have 
spent at Maydwell have been the only part of 
my life when I can recollect not being tor- 
mented by false appearances. He will have 
other things to occupy him ; and these 
foreigners leave the neighbourhood next week. 
I hope we shall not see them again. Fedor 
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tells me tliat it* is very fortunate my place of 
refiige has been so carefully concealed ; other- 
wise, not only myself, but poor Mamma, would 
have suffered endless annoyance. As it is, no 
one has guessed that I accompanied you to 
England. Were I to tell Sir Frederick that 
my angry relatives have been as far as St. 
Petersburgh in pursuit of me, he might think 
it right to send me back to them." 

She laughed merrily, when she told Laura of 
the various reports and surmises current re- 
specting her sudden disappearance. A very 
few months, she said, would end the period 
during which it was essential to her peace of 
mind, that the persons surrounding her mother 
should be ignorant of her actual destiny. 
Since her parent, the only one to whom she 
was really accountable, had known and ap- 
proved of her plans, she saw no reason for 
altering them at present. Sir Frederick must 
feel convinced, that the presence of Ciount 
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Czekeli was not agreeable t6 her ; and would 
not be likely to invite the foreigners to Mayd- 
well, now that every house in the country was 
filled with alarm by the near approach of the 
pestilence. It would be time enough to un- 
ravel the mystery, when he proposed any 
measure of the kind. He had said, on his re- 
turn home, that, on Laura^s account, he shoidd 
keep the place quiet. 

Sir Frederick came home only just in time 
for dinner, and dressed previously to joining 
them. He did not immediately say what his 
engagements had been ; but, in the evening, 
when Laura mentioned Mr. Bingley, he broke 
out into enthusiastic praise of him. There was 
a man fit to be a clergyman ! He had never 
before thought half enough of their neighbour 
at Fordington, though he had always respected 
him. He knew him to be pious and benevolent, 
but doubted his possessiag much energy of 
character. In fact, he had hitherto looked 
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upon him as something of a pedant ; but he 
had thrown aside his books, and stood forth 
like a jnan, when activity was required. 

" Holcombe has disappointed me terribly," 
Sir Frederick went on, after a moment's silence. 
"He allows private pique to interfere with 
public and Christian duty. When I called 
upon him, this morning, to ask him to accom- 
pany me to the meeting, which Biagley 
had sent a note over to inform me was to be 
held at Fordington, — ^he positively refused. 
Young Pemberton, he said, was the chief 
mover in this cholera agitation. As that was 
the case, he chose to have nothing to do with 
it. He cannot get over his dislike, it would 
seem, sufficiently to act with him, even when 
the pestilence is at our doors." 

Laura was better prepared than her uncle 
or Clarice expected, to hear of the impending 
danger. She looked anxious and excited but 
not timid, as Sir Frederick went on, more 
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gravely than usual ; neither of his auditors 
finding anything to say, in exculpation of the 
Eector. 

" I know that some people look upon Hoi- 
combe as a careless fellow, hardly straight-laced 
enough for a clergyman ; but I have always 
believed that, when called upon for exertion, 
he would acqait himself nobly. Nothing, 
however, could be in worse taste than his 
manner. I could not imderstand him in the 
least, and certainly did not expect to hear that 
he was thinking of leaving the parish, exactly 
when a man of common courage and gentle- 
manly feeling would dislike the appearance of 
flight. Mrs. Holcombe's father, the new 
Bishop, is ill, and I am afraid the chances of 
his recovery, and the hope of securing some 
preferment at his hands, lie nearer to my 
friend's heart, just now, than the welfare of 
Maydwell. He could scarcely attend to a 
word I was saying to him, in his anxiety to 
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impress upon my mind the necessity for his 
attending his father-in-law to town, and taking 
care that the best medical men are consulted." 

Neither of the girls liked to add to Sir 
Frederick's annoyance by saying that they had 
always thought Mr. Holcombe a worldly-minded 
man. Laura even urged in his behalf what 
Mrs. Bingley had said of his disbelieving in the 
existence of danger. 

" There is unfortimately no room for doubt 
on the subject," remarked her imcle. " Some 
of Koger Pemberton's people, on the outskirts 
of the parish, have been attacked. The first 
case terminated fatally, in a few hours, last 
night, before assistance could be^ obtained. It 
was the intelligence which Bingley gave me of 
this occurrence, that took me, before either of 
you were stirring, to the Eectory. Holcombe 
is trying to keep his eyes shut, only because 
it interferes with his interest to perceive that 
this is the last moment at which he should 
desert his post.'^ 

N 2 
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Laura involuntarily shuddered and turned 
pale. She drew nearer to her uncle, and took 
his hand. It seemed unkind to exclude Clarice 
from the bond of fellowship, because she bore 
the announcement of their common danger 
more bravely than her friend. Sir Frederick, 
as he sat between them on the so&, possessed 
himself of a hand of each of his fair com- 
panions, before he went on speaking, with an 
earnestness quite foreign to his maoner, but 
which, they thought, became him well. 

" We must not be cast down, Laura, by this 
bad news. I am of opinion, like Bingley, that 
much may be done to avert the threatened 
evil. Every one of my cottages shall undergo a 
thorough reformation. We may be all the 
better for this lesson. I declare, as I rode 
through Maydwell, I was shocked at the ap- 
pearance of the place, and thought that I had 
deserved the plague and the fire too, for 
neglecting so long to make the people take 
proper means of purification. One thing is 
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certain. Those cottages of Eoger Pemberton's 
on the Fordington road, are worse than mine, 
which, I am ashamed to say, are bad enough 
His brother, who is a noble fellow, and every 
inch a gentleman, did not attempt to defend 
them. The premises are a positive rndsance, 
and the Commissioners have decided that they 
must be thoroughly set to rights, or removed 
altogether. They have given the big brute 
notice to that eflfect. I wonder how he will 
take it !" 

Sir Frederick approved very heartily of all the 
measures which Mr. Bingley and Lewis Pem- 
berton had adopted. He should set to work, 
at once, whitewashing and draining; though 
Lambert said the people would not like it, and 
preferred living in untidiness. The malady, he 
believed, was not contagious ; and a courageous, 
active spirit was the best in which to meet it; 
He looked at Laura, as he spoke, with anxiety ; 
but, to his surprise, the first emotion con* 
quered, she appeared quite calm, and ex- 
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pressed, as resolutely as Clarice, her wish to 
be of use to him and all their neighbours, at 
this trying time. 

He congratulated himself on having them 
with him, and praised their courage. Mrs. 
Holcombe and Penelope were quite overcome 
with terror, and meant to accompany the 
Bector in his flight. The latter had provided 
hurriedly for the Sunday duty, but left the 
burthen of all other arrangements, sanity 
or otherwise, to his friend. Sir Frederick was 
thoroughly out of sorts with him. If he had 
confessed all that was in his mind, it would 
have been shown that he heartily regretted 
having given him the living, and wished that, 
at this moment, when, almost for the first time, 
he was inclined to think seriously, he might 
have found in his own aUy a similar disposition. 
The inclination was strong within him to amend 
a hitherto careless life, and atone for omissions 
which had never been so glaringly apparent, 
as when he rode that morning, with his eyes 
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open to every discrepancy, through the strag- 
gling street of the village, between the iU-built, 
ruinous cottages, to the gate of his own 
domain. 

Sir Frederick's long-standing prejudice against 
the Pembertons had given way directly, as far 
as Lewis was concerned, to approbation, when 
he heard of his beneficial exertions, and saw 
his manly, straightforward earnestness of pur- 
pose. He shook haads with him, very cordially, 
after the meeting; and the inhabitants of 
Fordington had their curiosity greatly excited 
by seeing them walk down the street, as far as 
the Hotel, together. No one seemed inclined 
to co-operate more energetically with Mr. 
Bingley and his Mend, than the hitherto care- 
less master of Maydwell Place. 

Lewis walked home thoughtfully, after part- 
ing from him. The footpath across the fields 
from Fordington joined the Maydwell lane, 
nearly opposite to the turn leading up to Lan- 
guaxd farm house. At the comer, stood the 
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obnoxious premises. A woman was hanging 
upon the hedge the tattered garments which 
had, by their fluttering, so often frightened 
Dew-drop and Laura Derwent. The lank, lean 
pigs were seeking their subsistence in the nar- 
row road ; and, through a half open gate, the 
rubbishing imtidily-kept precincts of a small 
ferm-yard, imsightly^and unsavoury to passers 
by, were exposed to view. 

It was upon these premises that the Com- 
missioners had passed a verdict of condemna- 
tion. Other homesteads, in an equally dis- 
graceful condition, might be found in the 
district; but they were not so prominently 
thrust upon the notice of the public. The 
occupant was, like Eoger Pemberton, perfectly 
careless of opinion. Lewis thought, as he 
hastily walked past, that the dwelling wore a 
more oflensive aspect than usual. He knew 
that " a chield was amang them, taking notes,'^ 
and heartily wished that his own brother were 
not one' of the hardened defaulters, who set 
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themselves against all considerations of order 
and decency. Any remonstrances, on his part, 
would be worse than useless in this quarter. 
He went on, and shutting himself up with his 
books, tried to turn his thoughts into another 
channel. 

There was so much that was distasteful to 
contend with in his ordinary life, that the mere 
closing of the door of communication between 
himself and the rest of the household, generally 
had a salutary efltect upon his nerves. The 
season was changed, but the sun still shone 
brightly on the garden. The colours of the 
autumnal flowers were glowing and brilliant. 
The crimson fuchsias and many-hued dahlias 
caught the warm beams on their gorgeous 
petals. The ground was completely matted 
over with scarlet and purple, white, and delicate 
lemon-tinted verbenas, Eich clove carnations 
exhaled their spicy fragrance on the air, mingled 
with the perfume of the mignionette, which 
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floorifihed, like a weed, in every part of the 
flower-beds not occupied by rarer plants. 

Lewis stooped over them, and passed his 
hand caressingly along the stems of the blos- 
soms, as if thinking that health and peace, 
when banished from other spots of earth, might 
take refuge in this Eden. Here alone, evil 
thoughts and angry words entered not ; and he 
sat down to write, after taking three or four 
turns on the gravel, with his mind and body 
refreshed ; leaving the door wide open, that the 
aromatic incense might still breathe around and 
invigorate his senses. The fresh breeze blew 
in, and lifted the dark curls from his pale, high 
forehead. At first, the sensation, and the 
odour of the flowers gave him pleasure ; but, 
gradually, his thoughts became absorbed, — ^his 
expression of coimtenance more contemplative. 
In the encreasing interest of his subject, he 
ceased to recognise present objects, and 
scarcely knew whether he were in a seven- 
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story high garret, or in that pleasant, old- 
feshioned summer parlour. 

He did not notice that a dark shadow was 
moving Onward, cast by some object approach- 
ing along the garden path ; and that, one after 
another, the luscious dahlias lost the sunshine 
for a moment. Now, the verbena bed is hidden ; 
and, at last, the sunny threshold is obscured. 
The day-beams cannot ent^r as freely as before. 

If Lewis had become unconscious, when 
absorbed in composition, of the scent of flowers, 
and the cheerful autumn sunshine, Eoger Pem- 
berton, when he set foot, for the first time for 
years, in his brother's garden, was not quite 
insensible to its beauty. Dull as he was by 
nature and habit, he now looked round with 
curiosity; — ^wondered at the care and pro- 
digality alike evinced, and eyed with covetous 
malignity the small space which had afforded 
such a solace to the victim of his evU temper. 

Here was luxury and extravagance ! No 
wonder Lewis gave himself airs, if he could 
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shut himself in, and think himself monarch of 
all he surveyed. The sooner he was made to 
know his place the better. Eoger's bosom 
swelled with envy. He noted every flower bask- 
ing in the afternoon sunshine, and reflected 
with complacency that he was lord of the soil 
on which they grew. He had come for an 
explanation ; and the inventory which his narrow 
mind collected, of his brother's hitherto ex- 
clusive pleasures, as he walked slowly up the 
garden, looking to the right aud left, did not 
promise to make their reckoning more agreeable 
or easy to settle. 

Meanwhile, Lewis Pemberton wrote on 
calmly. The shadow, if he thought of it at all, 
was probably that of a passing cloudi He did 
not pay any attention to it, until, with heavy 
footstep, Eoger crossed the simny room, and 
stood at his studious brother's elbow. Even 
then, the latter had to recall his wandering 
thoughts with an effort, and looked at him in 
perturbed, astonished silence. 
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" Upon my word, Lewis, it is time I should 
break in upon your studies, though you do not 
seem over glad to see me here I" the churl 
said spitefully. " You have been master of 
these premises so long, that, I dare say, you 
think my intrusion a Uberty. That fine gar- 
den of yours has not been pranked out for 
nothing. I wonder the cholera, of which you 
are so mightily afraid, should think of showing 
itself among such fine smells as you have col- 
lected round you, like a woman 1 For my 
part, too many perfumes, as you call them, 
make my head ache ; and I had as lieve see a 

m& pMhai« a fe» gUlyiowers and rosebushes, 
such as used to grow here in my father^s time. 
The old man and woman would not know the 
place ; and I don't like to see things altered. 
How you come by the money to do it, when 
you're always complaining of poverty, I don't 
know; and, perhaps, a plain-dealing fellow 
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like me had best not enquire. I hate men who 
pay court to those in high places !'' 

By the time his brother's rude speech was 
finished, Lewis had collected his ideas. He 
saw plainly that Boger was in one of his 
bearish humours, and that he would quarrel 
with anything and everything. At least, he 
should haye no excuse for an outbreak, he de- 
termined. 

" You have caught me in the fiu^t, Boger, 
and shall have my secret:" he said, good- 
humouredly ; while his pen still rested on the 
paper which it had been traversing rapidly. 
" Sit down, and I will tell you what you should 
have heard before, if you had shown more 
interest in my pursuits. My studious habits, 
which you ridicule, bring grist to the mill. 
These writings are not mere play-work, but 
yield a return, as well as your farm. I am an 
author, and have met with success. In this 
way, I am able to a6ford myself such pleasures 
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as the old garden under its improved aspect 
affords, without your haying a right to call me 
extravagant." 

" I don't know what you call a right, but I 
shall say what I choose in my own house :" 
retorted his brother. " You^ and I do not 
think alike, Lewis; and it is of no use trying 
to come over me with soffcsawder, as the 
Yankees say. It won't go down. All your 
cleverness will not excuse the unnatural part 
you are acting towards your own brother. I 
suppose you think yourself independent, since 
you are so rich, and believe that you can make 
parties against me ; but it won't do, my fine 
fellow ! I wonder you weren't ashamed of 
parading up For'ington street, cheek by jowl 
with Derwent. Didst think I shouldn't hear 
of it ? Thee art mistaken there, my lad. I 
have friends in the country, — even at the 
Cholera Meeting,— -as good as thine ; — ^people 
that I am not ashamed to a cknowledge, and that 
told me how my own brother stood by and heard 
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me abused and insulted, — yes, joined in the 
outcry against my tenants and cottages ; — and 
was ready, no doubt, to lend a hand in pulling 
them down, when they were voted nuisances !" 

"You have been misinformed, Eoger:" 
said Lewis, gravely. " I did not speak upon 
the point in question. As I could not contra- 
dict the facts, I was silent. TSo man in his 
senses could say that the premises were not a 
disgrace to the man who occupies them, and 
chooses to render them a nuisance to the public. 
Your name was not mentioned. Why need 
you take the matter up ?" 

" Because I do not choose to have Derwent 
interfering between me and mine :" said 
Eoger, striking his hand upon the table, vio- 
lently. " He went to the meeting to spite me. 
Why else should he, of all men in the world, 
bestir himself in this business? His motive 
is plain enough ; and he set on the fellow who 
named the cottage in For'ington Lane, on pur- 
pose to annoy me. Let him look at home, and 
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prop up the tumble-down walls and clear out 
the foul ditches in Maydwell Street, before he 
meddles with my property ?" 

"He means to do so:" answered Lewis, 
earnestly. "Maydwell will be a different 
place in a very short space of time. I have not, 
neither has Sir Frederick Derwent, meant to 
anger you. Let us each do what is right, and 
heartily join in keeping the common foe from our 
own hearth and home, as well as fi'om those of 
our people. Believe me, this is not a time for 
idle, selfish sparring. Derwent, at last, is 
brought to think seriously. He sees the neces- 
sity there is for exertion, and is not actuated 
by the paltry motives you ascribe to him." 

" I tell you, Derwent has insulted me 
grossly ; and you are fawning upon him, in 
hopes of the reversion of the living of Mayd- 
well. Holcombe is as likely as not to give it 
up;— but, markmy words, Lewis,— I knowmore 
of your sly ways than you think for ; and you 
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will be disappointed. Derwent hates us all, and 
wiU give neither MaydweU parish nor his rich 
niece into your keeping. You are only losing 
time and disgracing yourself, by currying 
favour with a man who detests every Pember- 
ton that ever was bom ; and who, if he had 
twenty livings and twenty heiresses at his dis- 
posal, would never bestow them on one of us." 

All the blood in Lewis's slight frame seemed 
to rush suddenly to his brow, as his brother 
spoke. The coarse allusion to Laura Derwent 
galled him more than the taunt about the 
living. He could not master his passion ; and, 
abruptly rising, confronted his brother, with a 
firmness which, for the moment, silenced him. 

" The time is come for us to part, Koger. 
You have said what I cannot overlook. I be- 
lieve, in your heart, you know these accusa- 
tions to be false ; but that is of little conse- 
quence. I have slept in my fether's house for 
the last time. Tell your wife that we have 
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parted in such anger that I could not stay to 
bid her farewell ; but that I wish her every 
happiness." 

" You may tell her so, yourself:" said Eoger, 
recovering from his surprise at his broher's 
menacing aspect. " Here, Bebecca, woman !" 
he added, going to the door and shouting: 
— "Leave your wash-tubs, and bid Lewis 
good-bye. He's going away in a hurry I" 

A sHght pause ensued, during which Lewis 
gathered together the writings on which he 
had been engaged, and thrust them into a port- 
folio. He was now pale and haughty : Boger, 
on the contrary, looked flushed and uncomfort- 
able. The appearance of Eebecoa Pemberton 
in her working costume, with her stout frame 
guarded by a coarse, brown worsted, knitted 
jacket from the draughts in the old house, re- 
vived her husband's courage. 

"Here's Lewis says he can't put up with 
us any longer, and so he is going, now that he 
has made his fortune !" he exclaimed. ^^ Don't 
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cry^ Dame, for losing him ! I know you're 
mortal fond of each other. He is an uncommon 
genius, it appears, and makes pounds upon 
pounds by writing ; only we are too stupid to 
understand him. We ought to be proud of 
him, and lick the dust before him; but, as 
that is not the case just yet, he is going to de- 
liver the house of his company." 

Mrs. Pemberton's temper was usually acrid, 
and the monthly wash was not a period when . 
it appeared to advantage. Her low forehead 
contracted, and the words she uttered were 
such, though few in number, as to preclude the 
possibility of a reconciliation between the 
brothers. All that the malice of a low-minded 
woman could inspire her to say, which might 
envenom the festering wound, was concisely 
and pithily put forth. The great brute, her hus- 
band, admired and wondered at her audacity. 

Something in Lewis's proud glance, or, it 
might be, some remnant of fitmily affection, 
had quieted him ; but his wife acknowledged 
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no such restraint ; and the better impulse, if 
it ever existed in her husband, melted away 
when he heard her advocate his cause. The 
envy which he had always felt of Lewis's 
superior talents woke up in its full force, as 
soon as his wife stood by his side to back him 
in the arrogant course he had adopted. 

From the moment when his brother's wife 
entered, Lewis knew that there was no alter- 
native. He must leave Languard ; and, at that 
pamful moment, he was thinking more of the 
old house, and that he should probably never 
set foot in it again, than of the angry woman's 
words. 

He cast one glance round the chamber, 
which took in every feature, from the few 
pictures which he had rescued from neglect 
and decay, and had repaired to hang against 
the walls; the dark nooks of carving where 
he had arranged his books, and the bright sun- 
beams falling on the floor, and bringing out 
the faded roses of the carpet : — Lewis saw and 
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noted all, while preparing to leave the place, 
which, whatever were its drawbacks, had 
hitherto been his home. 

It was some comfort that he had no choice, 
llenccforth, he was free from blame ; since no 
man could force himself upon the grudging 
hospitality of the woman now standing revealed 
in her true colours, for the first time, to the 
generous-minded being who had hitherto judged 
her leniently, by the measure of his own 
charitable disposition. 

Even Eoger, after a few moments, was half 
inclined to wish Kebecca would hold her 
tongue. He had not quite made up his mind 
that he desired to part with his brother. He 
would certainly want some one to bully, and 
he doubted whether he could get the duty of 
his curacy done for the nominal salary, which, 
after all, he had never paid. No one but the 
studious, abstracted Lewis would accept the 
crusts and cheese parings doled out by Eebecca 
Pemberton, in Ueu of stipend. 
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It was however too late to retract. Between 
them, they had offended past reconciliation; 
and Soger's wish to keep the peace was not 
sufficiently strong to induce him to make con- 
cessions. He saw his brother depart from his 
house, grieved and angry, without an effort to 
detain him. The scowl upon his own brow 
was deeper than ever, and he manifested no 
satisfaction when he was gone ; but this was the 
only sign of grace. 

Eebecca, on the contrary, relaxed considera- 
bly from her usual ill-temper ; and commenced 
overhauHng Lewis's property, certain that 
many articles, likely to be useful to the family, 
might be detained without his missing them. 
She did not meddle with his books and papers ; 
but consigned them to the messenger sent to 
receive them. It could scarcely be expected 
that she should be at the trouble of recollect- 
ing whether the few auxiliaries to comfort, the 
reading-lamp and chair, and some pieces of 
furniture, with which Lewis had from time to 
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time adorned the forlorn chambers of Lan- 
guard, might not have occupied the places in 
which they looked so well, from the period 
when the old people, under a false impression, 
left all their worldly goods, house and land and 
plenishing, to their eldest-bom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Like most men of studious habits, Lewis 
Pemberton was not accustomed to think of his 
own comfort. No one needed some minister- 
ing spirit more than the young clergyman; 
and he had submitted to Rebecca Pemberton's 
household arrangements with less sense of an- 
noyance, than it now cost him to provide him- 
self with a home of his own. Chance decided 
the question for him, as he mechanicaUy 
directed his steps to Fordington, and stopped 
to leave his letters at the post-office. A little 
higher up the street, one of the tiny lodging- 
houses, on the opposite side of the way, hap- 
pened to have a bill in the front-window. The 
shingle path was bordered with fuchsias, which 
had been raised from sUps giv^ by him to the 
widow who occupied the small dwelling. A 
VOL. n. 
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myrtle wliich reminded him of those he had left 
blossoming at Languard, grew against the wall. 
The eye of the florist was attracted. He crossed 
the street, and knocked at the green door. 
Mrs. Upsdale's lodgings were quite at his ser- 
vice ; and, in less than half-an-hour, he had 
established himself as the master of the 
drawing-room possessing the prettiest view of 
the sea of any in Fordington street. 

A dell full of trees, which excluded the 
view of other habitations, and communicated 
with Mr. Bingley's garden, lay at the bac£ of 
the widow's abode. The sloping thatch of the 
Curate's cottage was alone visible. The tall elms, 
underneath whose branches he had walked up 
and down in the summer with Laura Derwent, 
overshadowed his friend's lawn and cir- 
cumscribed Lewis's prospect on one side. Then 
came a sunny vista of the yellow corn-fields 
on the cliff, with the deep blue sea beyond, 
and the clear sky above them. To the right, 
a very lofty hedge of maple and hornbeam 
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shut out the neighbouring gardens. This house 
stood a Kttle back from the row, and was 
consequently more private. The garden at the 
front and back, as well as the rooms inside^ 
were the perfection of neatness. Though 
smaller even than the other lodgings, the place, 
lite its mistress, had an air of quiet inde- 
pendence. Lewis had known the widow Ups» 
dale all his life, and had no need to make 
further enquiries. Her delight at securing him 
for her tenant, at the moderate rent she asked, 
was unbounded. 

He had nothing but his garden and some 
old associations of childhood to regret, in 
leaving Languard. His conscience was quite 
free from reproach. Yet it might not have 
appeared, to any one else, that Eoger had been 
more unbearable on this occasion -than a 
hundred times previously. Lewis, however, 
did not entertain the slightest doubt as to the 
propriety of the course he had taken. By the 
time his messenger returned with his^ writings 

o 2 
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and books hastily thrown together^ and some 
portion of his property^ he was beginning to 
feel at home. 

He had written a few lines to his brother, 
saying that he would serve the chapel on the 
hill until a substitute was found ; but Boger 
rudely declined his oflfer. He might preach 
rebellion and socialism where he liked^ — except 
over his father and mother's grave. As he 
had chosen to throw up the curacy, his brother 

» 

would find a better parson, though he perhaps 
might not be so mighty clever. Nevertheless, 
he would serve his turn. Boger did not 
want his curate to be a greater man than him- 
self. 

The tie between the brothers thus severed, 
Lewis offered his services to Mr. Bingley, who 
was finding the pressure of the times upon his 
powers of mind and body greater than he 
could bear, and gladly availed himself of the 
assistance of so able a coadjutor. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, meanwhile, had 
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justified Lewis's assertion, and steadily per- 
severed in his pnipose of amending what was 
amiss. Every cottage in the village of Mayd- 
well underwent a searching investigation. Idle 
as he had hitherto been considered, the man 
of pleasure turned over a new leaf, and be- 
stirred himself early and late in the work of 
reformation. . . 

His example was followed by several persons 
in the county, who had often imitated his less 
praiseworthy proceedings. It was found that 
Lny, whoLdbeenT«.most in the pursuit of 
trifl^, now threw the same ener^ into a 
worthier cause. Men's real characters were 
tested : where the basis was sterling gold, the 
dross passed away. The searching ordeal of 
the panic showed which among them were 
possessed of real stamina of mind and body. 

Lady Fortescue proved herself as great a 
heroine as Joan of Arc, or the fiur maid of 
Saragossa. Sir Andrew, lying still in death 
under the levelled walls of the Indian Fort, 
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whence he had made his last sally, need not 
haye blushed for her, if suddenly recalled to 
life. The martial widow girded on her 
armour of proof, and did not shrink from 
danger. Her pretty mimic castle, with the 
river gliding through the woods, did not with- 
stand the assault of the pestilence better than 
it would have done the enemy's cannon. As 
she wrote to Laura, she had mounted the yellow 
flag on the pepper-castor turrets, instead of the 
gay banners displayed at the archery fetes and 
races. Her Mends must keep away. One 
after anotiier, her numerous household were 
attacked. The poor people about Carysfort, 
in the cottages near the river, were also suf- 
ferers. The widow went among them fear- 
lessly, with a manly heart and a liberal hand, 
encouraging them to hope, and aiding them 
in every pecuniary difficulty. Her own house 
became a hospital. She would perhaps have 
understood more about spreading lint and 
binding up sword cuts ; but she did her best, 
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nursing the siok people inde&tigably — ^as 
tenderly as a woman, and as insensible to fear 
as one of tiie stronger sex. 

Another person, from whom less was expected, 
now appeared under a different character from 
that which she had hitherto worn. Instead of 
encreasing her friends* anxieties, Laura Der- 
went seemed suddenly to regain her cheer- 
fulness. Though boimd by no vows to devote 
tiiemselves to the sick and needy, she and 
Clarice recognised a sacred obligation in the 
urgent pressure of calamity; and, in the 
stricken dwellings of Maydwell, the voice and 
step of the young girls were welcomed with 
blessings. It was true that they shrank with 
horror, at first, from the approach of that ter- 
rible disease ; but it was to return with an 
improved because better-founded courage ; and 
Laura, in the strict and earnest discharge of 
the good oflfices Which lay in her power, found 
a relief from all the morbid self-accusations 
which had previously tortured her. 
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If, sometimes, in these painful occupations, 
a Yoice speaking comfort by the bed-side of the 
dying, breathed encouragement also to her, — 
if her presence threw the one only gleam of 
pleasure which, throughout the weary day, 
visited the young Samaritan who passed from 
cottage to cottage, wherever his presence was 
most wanted, — ^that unfrequent consolation was 
on both parts sorely needed. In general, Lewis 
Pemberton devoted himself to the care of Mr. 
Bingley's parishioners at Fordington, while the 
latter visited Mr. Holcombe's abandoned flock ; 
but it sometimes happened that they exchanged 
duties ; and if, on these occasions, Sir Frederick 
and young Pemberton chanced to meet, the 
Baronet treated the clergyman with the deepest 
respect. 

Sir Frederick had for some time expected 
that, the moment the Cholera really broke out 
in Maydwell parish, its fugitive Bector would 
return. Week after week passed by, never- 
theless, without bringing Mr. Holcombe back 
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to his flock. The gentleman whose services 
he had engaged for two or three Sundays, 
could no longer supply his place, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring assistance was so great, that 
there was considerable danger of his pulpit 
being empty. 

BKs patron wrote to him strongly on the 
subject, and received a very flighty answer. 
Mrs. Holcombe's fiither, the Bishop, was 
ordered abroad for his health, and had made 
his agreeable connection by marriage exceed- 
ingly handsome offers, if he liked to accompany 
him. The Kector could by no means put in 
competition with these considerations, the 
claims of a paltry village like Maydwell. He 
trusted to Sir Frederick's tried and proved 
goodnature to find some yoimg fellow, who 
would do the duty for him for the next two 
months ; or, if this were impossible, he must 
himself look out for some one hanging about 
town, with nothing to do, who would be glad 
enough to take possession of the Bectory, and 

5 
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put a couple of guineas a-week into his 
pocket. 

Sir Frederick was thoroughly disgusted with 
his Mend, and heartily wished that he might 
find speedy and better preferment elsewhere. 
In his perplexity at having the spiritual as 
well as mundane affiiirs of Maydwell thrown 
upon him, his thoughts turned to Lewis Pem- 
berton, whom he had more than once encoun- 
tered in his visits of investigation among the 
cottages ; but a feeling of delicacy made him 
hesitate about applying to him for assistance. 
At last, he determined to sound their mutual 
friend Bingley, on the subject. 

The Curate of Fordington considered that it 
was not a time to stand upon pimctilio. He 
believed that Lewis would gladly be of use 
where his services were so greatly needed. At 
all events, it was easy to arrange that they 
should share the duties of the watering-place 
and the neighbouring village, between them. 
Generally speaking, Lewis Pemberton oflBici- 
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ated at Fordington ; but, after this appeal, he 
sometimes, and not without emotion, found 
himself addressing the rural congregation of 
Maydwell, with faces looking up at him re- 
spect&Uy, which had been femiliar to him in 
his childhood. 

The first sermon he ever preached had been 
delivered from that pulpit. How well he re- 
membered his aunt's harsh features, rendered 
more severe by earnest attention and anxiety as 
to how he might acquit himself, when the half 
imbecile old Eector gave him his place, and 
sat iu the spacious pew, listening with a smile 
of childish wonder to his first essay ! He could 
see again the big drops gather in Mrs. Der- 
went's eyes and slowly roll down her furrowed 
cheek, without her once thinking of wiping 
the unusual tokens of moisttire away, till the 
tears dropped upon her large gold-clasped 
prayer-book. He could hear the stammering 
tongue of old Miles Pemberton, as they left the 
church, saying, after all, the boy had not ex- 
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pressed himself badly. On ike whole, Lewis 
had got through it better than he expected. 

The great pew in the chancel had now 
passed into other hands. Nothing was there 
but the tablets on the wall to remind him of 
the Pembertons, who had held the principal 
places in the church and in the yiUage, in 
those days. Sir Frederick's handsome good- 
humoured .countenance exactly fronted him; 
wlule the delicate, gracefiil form of Laura Der- 
went, with her sweet, pensive face and down- 
cast eyes, occupied the place of the hard- 
featured, thrifty Madam DerT^ent. 

Sir Frederick did not go to sleep, when Lewis 
preached to them. On the contrary, he was 
very attentive, and did not lose a word. X^ 
he went home, he often talked over the dis- 
course with Clarice, and entirely agreed with 
the fervent but not extravagant views of the 
preacher. On these occasions, Laura seldom 
spoke, but she held her imcle's arm, and fre- 
quently, when his reverential manner showed 
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how much his character in these respects was 
improving, his niece pressed it tenderly, and 
drew closer to his side. 

AU parties and formal visiting were at an 
end; but Sir Frederick's hospitable nature 
would not permit him to live alone. He very 
frequently invited Mr. Bingley and young 
Femberton to the house ; and though, at first, 
it seemed strange to cross the threshold of 
Maydwell, a stronger feeling than ancient 
prejudice drew Lewis onward. He ceased to 
hear, or to fancy that he heard, his brother's 
sneering accents, and became a welcome guest 
at the table of Boger's hated antagonist. Sir 
Frederick never liked his young friend better 
than when some casual allusion to his former 
home made Lewis aflSrm that he should proba- 
bly never enter Languard House again. 

Though perfectly imaware that his name 
had been the watchword of dispute between 
the brothers. Sir Frederick thought the better 
of any one who had quarreUed with his dis- 



i 
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agreeable neighbour on the hill ; and, £roni the 
moment when Lewis left his brother's house in 
anger, the master of Maydwell Place felt dis- 
posed to bid him welcome. Perhaps, if unac- 
knowledged emotions had not urged him to 
accept these ciyilities, the young clergyman 
would have hung back from visiting one who 
had for so long a time been on unfriendly 
terms with his family ; but, now that it was 
in his power to confer upon Sir Frederick 
Derwent far more important obligations than 
any he received at his hands, he could not 
resist the temptation to lay aside the reserve 
which had hitherto subsisted between tiiem. 

Sir Frederick, who had for some time 
laboured imder what was to his mind a pecu- 
liarly painful sensation, that of having done 
the yoimg clergyman injustice, met him more 
than haK way. He had quite forgotten Mr. 
Holcombe's insinuations ; and, occupied as he 
was by very pressing duties, there was nothing 
to demonstrate to eyes not accustomed to 
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exercisiiig very strict surveillance, that this 
time of trial was drawing closer bonds which 
had been lightly knit in the summer hours of 
lingering in the green droves of MaydweU. 
Engaged in a common cause, — exposed to a 
common danger, — ^it mattered little that 
scarcely a word was e xchanged between those 
who in their hearts knew themselves to be 
lovers ; and yet Sir Frederick Derwent, if he 
had explored the depths of his own thoughts, in 
those graver moments, might have foimd a key 
to imlock the secrets of the minds of others. 

Though it was no time to speak of love, and 
all the gay meetings were over, which had 
given occasion for mirthfid gallantry, such as 
he had hitherto shown to women whom he 
admired. Sir Frederick fonud the comparative 
seclusion in which he lived with Laura and 
Clarice infinitely more dangerous to his tran- 
quillity. He could not rivet his thoughts en- 
tirely to the serious duties which still wore an 
aspect of strangeness. 
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There were moments when, disgusted witii 
the impediments thrown in his way by igno- 
rance and narrow-mindedness, he wonld 
threaten to throw up the task of bettering the 
condition of those who had been too long in a 
state of degradation to value the blessings of 
an improved order of things. 

When he found that building additional 
rooms to the cottages only led to their being 
crowded with lodgers, instead of affording, as he 
desired, more space for families whom he was 
shocked at discovering herded in a single 
chamber, — ^when advantage was taken of his 
UberaUty, and aU sorts of imposition practised 
upon him, he frequently came home dishear 
tened, and inclined to betake himself to some 
scene more congenial to his usual habits, 
satisfying his conscience with general direc- 
tions to his steward and Mrs. Dixon, that, 
while the sickness lasted, the poor creatures in 
the village should have their wants liberally 
supplied from the Hall. More than once^ after 
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spending the day in what appeared to be fruit- 
less exertions, Sir Frederick declared, on his 
return, tliat Holcombe and Lambert were right 
in saying that the people of Maydwell were a 
thankless, discontented set, and that there was 
no possibiUty of doing any good with them. 

But he was no longer at liberty to cogitate 
over these unpleasant thoughts. His bachelor- 
existence was at an end, and even now, with a 
very terrible apprehension in his mind, which 
commanded him to watch over his own house- 
hold, was linked a tenderness which made him 
feel more compassion than he had hitherto ex- 
perienced for the cares of other families. There 
was comfort in the aspect of his home, when 
the curtains were drawn ; and though Laura 
and Clarice had gone through too much not to 
be graver and paler than they used to be, they 
did their utmost to amuse and encourage him. 

How could he draw back when their example 
of perseverance was before him, and not a step 
he took in the right course was lost upon 
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tliem? TIiB disappointments and aonoyances 
met with ready sympathy, and they were 
seeing too much of the people round them not 
to imderstand the difficulty of dealing with 
those who, from youth to age, had been unfairly 
treated. Those who had looked upon their 
superiors as their natural enemies and oppres- 
sors were not to be convinced, by a few acts of 
kindness, that their landlord, hitherto so care- 
less, really had their interests at heart It 
needed a long and steady course of exertion in 
their behalf, perhaps the rising up of another 
better-educated generation, in the place of 
those who had looked forward to nothing but 
closing tiieir toilsome existence within the walls 
of the Union, to teach the poor people of 
Maydwell that all these new measures were not, 
in some way or other, to benefit the Lord of the 
Manor more than hk distrustful tenantry. 

The co-operation of Lewis Pemberton was 
of greater service to Sir Frederick than he could 
have believed possible. Though he had little 
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to give, he had gone among the poor all his 
life, and had entered into their feelings. The 
spirit of the Christian religion, with which 
each <me of his actions was embued, was un- 
derstood by the peasantry. They loved to 
hear him talk. It was, they said, as when the 
Angels came and comforted men on the earth, 
if he entered their dwellings. Not even the 
most crafty thought of suspecting Lewis of 
any sinister or selfish motive. He was only 
too good for them, they declared ; and every 
word he uttered met with implicit credit. The 
allowance which he made for the temptations 
to which each in his calling was exposed, did 
not prevent their thinking him more of a saint 
than he desired. It would have been useless 
for him to attempt to convince his humble 
listeners, that what made him so merciful and 
patient was the consciousness he entertained of 
deeply painful omissions of duty. Had he 
been tried as they were, he often thought, 
would he have conducted himself better ? and 
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the feeling that diyine grace alone had taught 
him to curb his own naturally impatient spirit, 
made him more and more anxious to impart 
that assistance to others, without the oonstant 
renewal of which he felt still that he had no 
security against &lling. 

The enmity of Roger, in some respects, helped 
Sir Frederick with his tenants as much as the 
friendly aid of Lewis. The farmer at Lan- 
guard was imiversally hated; and, when it 
became known that he was setting himself in 
opposition to every improvement undertaken by 
the owner of Maydwell, the belief gained 
ground that the latter had a good aim in view. 

It seemed as though this evil-minded man, 
if he could bring the murrain on his neigh- 
bours flocks and herds, would not have cared if 
his own likewise suffered. Every advantage 
was taken, afforded by the higher position of 
his land, and his consequent command of the 
springs which rose among the hills and flushed 
the drains in the village, to cause mischief to 
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the property in the valley. The cottages in 
the street of Maydwell were supplied with 
water by pipes which were carried through the 
property at Languard; and, to these, Koger 
Pemberton's first antagonistic measure of im- 
provement caused some serious injury. This 
was considered to be accidental, and remedied, 
but not without loss of time and great incon- 
venience. 

An impression was entertained, among the 
people of the village, that some poisonous 
substance had been thrown into the brook at 
which the cattle came down to drink ; for the 
animals were stricken with as dire a disease as 
their possessors, and died by himdreds. The 
carcases of Koger Pemberton's sheep lay by 
the sides of the ditches ; and it was only after 
several requisitions, and even threats, that their 
surly master would take them away. 

Sir Frederick Derwent and he were, now, 
more openly brought into competition than had 
ever been the case before. Prom the lull top, 
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Koger Pembefton looked down, with gratified 
malice, on the no longer smiling healthy valley. 
The autumn was damp and sultry ; almost con- 
stant fog rested on the banks of the brook. It 
seemed as if power was given to him, for a 
season, to breathe a blight over the once pleasant 
landscape which lay at his feet ; and, like the 
subtle enemy of mankind, the churlish proprietor 
of Languard brooded over the best means of 
working his wicked will upon his foe, now 
that fortune had turned against him. 
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